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\ Oo. t1 j 2, eaten 
nthe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


BEG lIcave to express my great 

obligations to Mr. Faber. for the 

eht which he has thrown upon the 
nrophecies of Daniel and St. John; 
~ upon attentively cons sidering 
the passagesof these P rophets, which 
relate to the periods of 1260 and 
vears, I have arrived at a 
conclusion differing from 
Vr. Faber, with respect to the 
these great periods com- 
Having, for my own satis- 
faction, putdown, at some length, my 
ideas onthis subject, and the histori- 
eal factson which my reasonings are 
lounded, I beg leave, through the 
medium of your useful miscellany, 
fo communicate a short abstract of 
the result of my inquiries. I hope 


mee OF ) 


, 
oe hay 
eras Waleua 


} 
menced, 


that Mr. Faber, or some of your 
other correspondents, will favour me 
with their sentiments upon the con- 


I am 
be pointed 
that the dis- 
will be the 
further light 


(cuts of this paper; that if 
Wrong, mv error will 
out: and, at anv rate, 
eussion of the subjer ‘ot 
means of throwing 
upon the prophecies. 
It is well observed by Mr. Faber, 
that Daniel’s prophecies are strictly 
Chronological. Kee ping in view 
this principle, I beg the reader to 
reterto Dan. vii. 25, 26, and 27. If 
| mistake not, we may see in this 
three different periods, 
down in strict epreporgce! 
‘ion, and most clearly distin- 
cuished fiom each other, not only 
hy the order of the prophetical nar- 
ration, but by the circumstantial 
‘ures which mark each of them 
espectively, 
T) ne : length 
Crist, Os SERY. 


passage 
> “a 
horeqd 


succes 


of the frst p 
No. 71. 





that of 


strictiy limited in the 25th verse, to 
a time, times and the dividing of 
time, or 1260 years ; and its charae 
teristical feature is, that the saints, 
and times, and laws are, during this 
period, er: vate the hands of the 
little horn, . the Papacy. 

The edhe of the al period 
(verse 26) is not mentioned in this 
vision *, but its marked character is, 
the sitting of the judgment, and he 
taking away the dominion of the 
little ‘horn, to consume and destroy 
it. 

The third period (verse 27) is 
marked by the happy and glorious 
state of the world, under the role of 
the saints. 

From the above-mentioned 
sage of Daniel, I therefore deduce 
the followmeg propositions 

Ist. ‘The per riod of 1260 years 
relates not to the duration of the se- 
cular Roman Empire in its last state, 
as divided into ten kingdoms; nor 
does it measure the time of the ex- 
dstence of the little horn; but it relates 
solely and exclusively to the term 
of the spiritual and tyrannical power 
of the little horn, over the Saints, and 
times, and laws. 

2d. At the conclusion of the 1260 
years, the Papal horn will not imme- 
diately cease to exist ; but its domi- 
nion will begin to be destroyed, by 
a series of judgments, in inflicting 


> 


pas- 


* [ think it will 


continue SO years, 


being the difference between the 1260 and 
1290 years, which are given in Dan. xii. 3 


t or before the end of the 1290 years, I 
presume the beast and false Prophet will 
be taken in the bittie of Armageddon, 


Rev. xix. 20. Thenthe reign of the saints 


will begin, but will not be perfected tilk the 
1335 years of Dan. x, 22. 
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which it is agreeable to the analogy 
of the divine government to sup- 
pose, that wicked men will be made 
the instruments. 

3d. When within the body of the 
Roman Empire, such a series of 
judgments shall be poured out upon 
the little horn as shall, in fact, put 
an end to its dominion over the 
saints, then we may most certainly 
conclude that the 1260 years are 
ended, 

Now, Sir, by consulting history, 
I find, that till the French Revolu- 
tion, the saints in the body of the 
Roman Empire did remain under 
the dominion of the little horn. The 
reformation was principally confin- 
ed, at leastin its permanent effccts, 
to those countries which are situated 
at the extremities of that empire. 
Neither in France, Italy, Spain, nor 
the hereditary dominions of Au- 
stria,were the Protestants tolerated ; 
the Sovereigns of these countries, 
were superstitiously devoted to the 
Romish Hierarchy ; and the saints 
were, in the strictest sense, given 
into the hands of the little horn. 

I find that the French Revolution 
was followed in that kingdom by 
the toleration of the Protestants, 
the confiscation of Church lands, the 
abolition of the tithes of the Catho- 
lic clergy, and the annihilation of 
the monastic orders, that favourite 
arm ofthe Papacy. Similar eflects, 
and also the secularization of spiri- 
tual principalities, have invariably 
followed the progress of the French 
arms, since the year 1792. And at 
this moment the Protestant religion 
is tolerated throughout the central 
dominions of the Western Roman 
empire. I conclude, therefore, from 
the irresistible evidence of historic 
fact, that at the time of the French 
Revolution, the judgment began to 
sit, for consuming and destroying 
the dominion of the little horn, and, 
consequently, that the 1260 years 
then elapsed. 

In order to try the above conclu- 
sion by another test, I took up Mos 
sbeim and Gibbon, and having care 
fully read over those passages, 
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which describe the degree of spir}. 
tual power, possessed by the Popes 
at the end of the fifth and the be. 
ginning of the sixth centuries, | 
could not help inferring, that the 
power and influence of the Papacy 
were greater at the commencemey; 
of the sixth, than they are, at the be. 
ginning of the nineteenth century, 
But as every one will admit, that the 
1260 years must coincide with the 
period during which the Popes had 
most spiritual power, it follows also, 
from the above inference, that the 
12U0 years are, in fact, expired. 

Having thus, by two different 
roads of inductive reasoning, ar. 
rived at the same momentous con. 
clusion, | proceeded, according to 
the principles laid down by Mr, 
Faber, to ascertain the precise era 
of the 1260 years; and here alloy 
me to mention my complete agree. 
ment with Mr. Faber in the follow. 
ing principles : 

Ist. The 1260 and 2300 years, 
end precisely at the same time. 

2d. The 1260 years must be 
computed from some overt act of 
the secular Roman empire, setting 
up a spiritual tyrant a3 head of the 
Church. 

3d. The 2500 years must be dated 
from the commencement of Daniel's 
vision of the ram and he-goat. 

3ut before I state the result of 
my own inquiries, [ must request 
your attention to what appears to 
me to be an error in Mr. Faber's 
calculations, even if we admit the 
premises on which he founds them. 
That Jearned and able writer would 
read in Dan. viii. 14, not 2300 but 
2200 days. He dates the commence: 
ment of this period in the year 
A. C. 334, when Alexander invaded 
Persia; and thence he calculates that 
the 2200 years will end in A. D. 
1866. He computes the beginning 
of the 1260 years in A. D. 606, and 
their end in the same year 1866. 

But from any given point of time, 
A, in the year A. C, 334, to the cor- 
responding point A, in the year 0 
our Lord 1866; there are not 2200; 
but only 2199 complete years. 


A ong 
OT Re Vielen, 


wes 











ae 
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On the other hand, from any 
given point A, in A. D. 606, to the 
corresponding point A, in A. D. 
1 936, there are |260complete years. 

It is evident, therefore, and I have 
no doubt it escaped Mr. Faber’s at- 
reution, that in his scheme, the pe- 
riods of 2200 and 1260 years, are 
calculated upon different princi- 
ples ; the first being computed ex- 
actly in the same manner as the 
three days that our Lord remained 
inthe grave; and the other upon 
the principle, that the period must 
contain a series of 1260 complete 
years. 

If it be asked, which of these I 
conceive to be the right principle ; 
I answer, the one first mentioned. 
For to this day, in the East, the num- 
ber of years which intervene be- 
tween any two events are com puted 
upon the same principle as the 
three days of our Lord’s being in the 
crave, i. e. the first and last num- 
bers of the series, though only parts 
of years, are counted as if they 
were whole years. On this princi- 
ple, therefore, if the 1260 years 
commenced in A. D. 606, they will 
end not in 1866, but a year sooner, 
viz. 1865. 

I now resume the thread of my ar- 
gument. As early as the fourth 
century it was admitted asa princi- 
ple in the Church, that obstinate 
Heretics might lawfully be punished 
with corporal tortures. On opening 
the code of Justinian, I find that, 
agreeably tothis Anti-christian prin- 
ciple, an edict was issued by that 
Emperor, in the year 528, against 
the Nestorians, who refused to the 
Virgin Mary the blasphemous title 
of Detpara, and also against other 
Sectaries. At the end of this edict, 
the Emperor orders that all per- 
sons who, after proper admonition, 
continue to think differently from 
hinself, shall, as notorious Heretics, 
be subdued by proper punishments. 
This edict is sufficient evidence of 
the existence of an Anti-christian 
tyranny, even at that period. 

But it is from the date of another 
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and similar edict, in the year 533, 
that l compute the commencement 
of 1260 years; for upon the publica- 
tion of this second edict, two letters 
were addressed by Justinian, the 
one to the Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, and the other to the Pope of 
Rome. In the first of these letters, 
the Pope is expressly called “ head 
of all the Holy Priests of God.” The 
letter of Justinian to the Roman 
Pontiff is expressed in language the 
most respectable ; the Emperor 
acknowledges his holiness to be 
head of all the holy Churches; he 
mentions his eagerness fo unite and 
subject all the Priests of the whole East 
to the see of his holiness; and informs 
the Pope, that the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople had written tohim on the 
same occasion, being eager ‘“ in 
every thing to follow the apostolic 
see.”’ 

This memorable epistle was trans- 
mitted to the Pope, by two Bishops, 
Demetrius and Hypatius; and by 
being published in the code of Jus- 
tinian, it became an acknowledged 
part of the laws of the Roman em- 
pire. At the date of this epistle, 
therefore, I conceive that the Em- 
peror Justinian placed inthe Church 
of Christ that spiritual abomination 
of desolations, which was to prevail 
against the saints for 12U0 years. 
The period of 1260 years being 
computed from A. D. 533, upon the 
principle that the three days our 
Lord remained in the grave were 
reckoned, will lead us down to the 
vear 1792, when (as Mr. Faber has 
shewn) the seventh trumpet sound- 
ed, and the seven vials began to be 

oured out, 

I shall now consider the 2300 
years of Dan. viii. 14. Mr. Faber 
thinks, that ‘‘as the ram (the Per- 
sian empire) continued standing 
fromm the year A.C. 536, when he 
first rose, till the year A. C. 330, 
when the Persian monarchy was 
finally subverted, the beginning of 
the vision may therefore be any 
year between 536 and 330; for at 
any era, in the course of that pe- 
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nicd, Daniel would equally have be- 
‘held the ram, a standing or regu- 
larly establi hs d empire. 

Jam here obliged to remark, that 
the learned author does not seem to 
have sufiiciently attended to the 
precision ob the lan- 
guage. Had Daniel only scen the ran 
standing before the river, Mr. Faber’s 
would have been correct. 
‘prophet says (verse 4,) “ 
ard, and 
and southoard, sO thet no 
—** hut 
will, and be- 


svinbolical 


inference 
But thi 
SMW the rad pushing WeESlU 
northward, 
beasts meeht stand before him” 
he did according to his 
came great.” 

‘The first scene of the vision 1s, 
therefore, by the actions of the syim- 
bolical ram, manitestly limited to 
some period of the Persian history, 
when the empire both enjoved in- 
ternal tranquiliity, and was 1ncreas- 
ed in extent and power, by con- 

west, and 


quests to the north, the 


south; and toa period when it had 
not yer attained to the zenith of its 
powes 

‘Tlie last seven vears of the reign 


of Cy rus do not correspond with the 
actions of the symbol, because that 
prince made no sale bce after the 
year A. ©.. $36, . fie tyrannic al 
reigns of Cambyses and > Smerdes do 
not correspond with these 
for in this period the empire 
inuch shaken. 

But from the accession of Darius 
}lystaspes in the year A.C, 521, till 
the year A. C. 481, when Xerxes 
invaded Greece, the empire enjoyed 
— iranquillity, (disturbed 
only by the unsuccessful rebellions 
of Babylon, and the Ionian cities) 
and was increased in extent by the 
conquest of ‘Thrace aud Macedon to 
the nortn-west, the fontan isles to 
the west, and India to the south- 


actions, 
Was 


east. In the year last me pee, 
to the internal resources of the em- 
pire, was added the powertal alis- 


ance of Cartheve. Kut the disas- 
trous consequeaces which resulted 
to Persia, trom the 
peeee by Xerxes, are well known; 
and the war beens the two na- 


invasion. of 
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tions, arrer continuing fifty-one. 
years, was terminated in the year 
A Ge. Lo, by a peace most djs), 


nourable to the Persian monare! hy 
So that after the year 48], the by 
did not become great, but, on the 
contrary, his power was diminished 

It is therefore between the years 
A.C. 521 and 481, that we are to fy 
the commencement of this vision of 
Daniel, and of the 2300 years; and 
certainly it cannot be i ly 
from a later period ; since the | 
pire had in A. C. 481, inves ty 
the utmost height of its power, and 
begun todecline. After 481 there. 
the prophet could not. hay 
seen the ram become great. 

Now, Sir, precise ly during this 
period, an event happened, which 
all historians inform us was the 
first canse of quarrel between tho 
Greeks and Persians. The event | 
allude to laid the foundation of tha 
implacable eumity between the two 
pations which produced so may 
wars. In short, 7 was the first lin 
tn the chain of second causes which led 
io the subversion of the Persian en- 
pere by the he-goat. 

According to Rollin, it was in 
the year A. ©. 50S, that H lipplas, tlie 
last of the Pisistratidaw, was expel- 
led Attica, and retired into 
Asia Minor; where he insineat ted 
hbiunself into the favour of <Arta- 
phernes, Governor of Sardis, and 
brother of Darius, king of Persia; 
CE NIAENE, by every means, to 
excite in the mind of Artapherues 
a prejudice against the Atheuiats. 
Tn effecting this he was so success: 
ful, thatthe Persian Satrap requir 
ed the Athenians to reinstate Hip- 
in the government of the re- 
public. This the Athenians post 
oyery refused, and were so highh 
incensed haughty conduct of 
Artaphe rues, resolv ed t 


lore, 


from 


pias 


af the 
th: ar the y 


turnish twenty ships, to assist the 
lonian league in their attempts to 
throw off the Persian yoke. 

The Tontans, with the 
of these twenty ships, barnt Sar di 
in the year 


assis t Ube 


A. CC, 900. And Darin: 





ae 








1 SO 7 | On tlié 


hearing of this 


ees 
fils < 


to him every day at supper, “ Sur, 
remember the Athenians *.” 

It is well known, that Darius, in 
pursuance of this resolution, soon af- 
ter sent an army into Greece, which 
was defeated at "Marathou, and Hip- 


pe author of the war, slain. 


pi 1as, | 

Peckoning the 23500 years, on 
dios principle already established, 
from the year A. C. 508, when 


Hippias took re fuge in Asia +, and 
proceeded to the courtof Sardis; we 
are led down tothe year ofour Swed 
792, when,asI have already shown, 
a 1200 years ended, the seve nah 
irumpetsounded, and the seven vials 
I) egal to be poured out. 
{ have thus, Sir, as concisely as 
ssible, communicated to you the 
ace of my inquiries. It seems a 
necessary Consequence of this result, 


ba it the little horn of the he- goat of 


danicl viii, does not represe ut Mo- 
hi imimedisin. But, atany rate, [pre- 
fer the interpretation at ‘that symbol 
eiven by Sir Isaac and B ishop New- 
ton to Mr. Faber’s, i.e. [ conceive 
it to pe the Roman power. The 
limits of my paper do not, however, 
permit me to enter on this new 
discussion t, 

I shall conclude this letter (for 
the undue length of which the na- 
ture of my subject is my only apo- 

* Rollia’s ancient Hist. Book v. Art. 8. 
Sook vi. Chap. 1 

+ ‘Phe compilers of the Ancient Univer- 
sal History place the expulsion of Hippias 


trom Athens two years sooner (Gin A.C. 
210,) and his retreat to the Persian court 
in A. C. 509. Allowing that they are 


might, and Rollin mistaken, it yet seems 
probable that Hippias might be some time 
jn Sardis before his tutroduction to Arta- 
phernes ; so thatthe year A.C. 508 may 
still be the proper date of his machinations 
against the Athentans. 

| I have read Mr. Faber’s reply to the 
[nquirer’s objections in the Obs. 
tur August; 


brist. 


but I must say, without convic- 
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syent, and the part 

Athenians had taken in it, re- 
solved from that moment to carry 
arms into Greece ; and that he 
might not forget liis purpose, com- 
manded one of his officers to cry out 
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logy) with two or three short re- 
marks. 

The foregoing reasoning Is con- 
sistent with Bishop Newion’ S opi- 
nion, that the 1260 years would end 
with the second woe trumpet. 

My theory is consistent with it- 
self, in that the 2300 and 1260 
years are computed on one and the 
same principle. It dates the com- 
mencemeut of the 1260 years, not 
from any event that rests on doubt- 
ful authority; but from an act of the 
head of the secular Roman empire, 
Which is yet preserved, and to be. 
found in the volume of the civil 
law§. And the end of that period 
is anda to correspond with the most 
stupendous event recorded in histo- 
ry, viz. the downfal of the French 
monarchy ; an event which has 
proved most destructive to the do- 
minion of the Papacy, and has de. 
graded it to be the contemptible 
too! ofa ferocious us ‘urper. 

The 2300 years are, on the fore- 
going hypothesis, made to com- 
mence at the date of an event,which 
indisp utably was the original move 
ing cause of the wars between the 
Persians and Greeks ; and at a pe- 
riud of the Persian history that ex- 
actly corresponds with the actions 
of the symbotical ram, pushing 
westward, northward, and south 
ward, and becoming great. 

Finally, the hypothesis that the 

1260 years are in fact expired, is the 
only one which seems to account for 
the astonishing rapidity of the scenes 


tion of the solidity of his interpretation oj 
the little horn of the he-goat. To that in- 
terpretation [ at one time assented ; but 
upon further examination it did, and stil! 
does appear to me, that there are insuper- 
able objections to it. May not Dan. xi. 31, 
refer, én the first place, to the placing the li- 
teral abomination of desolation in the Lite- 
ral sanctuary, When Jerusalem was taken 
by Titus ; and, secondly, to the placing the 
spiritual abomination of desolations in the 
spiritual sanctuary, by the same Roman 
arms, When Justinian declared the~ Pope 
head of the Church? 


§ Codex, Just. Lib. I. Tit, I. 
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we now witness. And ifthe events 
of the last fifteen years be not the 
taking away and consumption of the 
gene of the little horn, referred 
in Dan. vit. 26, I confess that I 
shall be ata loss, how to vindicate 
the language of the prophecy, from 
the charge of want of precision. 
Oct. 1, 1807. TALIB. 


P. S. When my former commu- 
nication was transmitted to you, I 
had not seen Mr. Bicheno’s Supple- 
ment to the Signs of the ‘Times, 
wherein (see pages 11—29) that 
gentleman is led to chronological 
calculations, very nearly correspoud- 
ing with my own, and founded al- 
most upon the same premises. I am 
anxious that thiscircumstance should 
be known to the reader, lest I should 
be suspected of the most unfair spe- 
cies of plagiarism. 

The fact is, that the whole rea- 
sonings of the foregoing paper took 
their rise as follows. In lately read- 

ing Dan. vil. my attention was ar- 
rested bya sudden and strong con- 
viction, that the events of the last 
fifteen years exactly correspond 
with the contents of the 26th verse 
of that chapter. I then recoliected 
the idea, advanced by Mr. Bicheno 
(in his Signs of the Times, which 
work I had read some years ago) 
that the 1260 years, commenced at 
the publication of Justinian’s Code. 
I also knew, that Mr. Mann, of the 
Charter House, dated that period 
from A. D. 533, or 534. This in- 
duced me to look into Justinian’s 
Code, &c.; and the train of reason- 
ing, which I have already communi- 
cated, was the result. Thus far I 
am happy to acknowledge my obli- 
gations to Mr, Bicheno and Mr. 
Mann, as I have already done to 
Mr. Faber. 

For my ideas respecting the com- 
mencement of the 2300 vears, 1 am 
indebted to no one. Iwas led to 
them by carefully comparing Dan. 
vill. with Rollin’s Ancient History, 
and the chronological tables annex- 
ed to that work, and to the Ancient 
Universal Ilistory. Low far the 
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calculations, either of Mr. Bicheno 
or myself, are rendered more pro- 
bable, by the circumstance of two 
persons, altogether unknown to each 
other, having been led to conclu- 
sions so nearly similar, must be left 


to the judgment of the inquiring 
reader. 


Oct. 10, 1807. 


(+ see na Ee = 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I reev obliged to Mr. Faber for 
having noticed my objections to his 
interpretation of the Apocaly ptic 
Image. In reply, I beg leave to 
ntate the grounds which still induce 
me to ather to my former opinion, 
Mr. Faber, in pages s 288 and 289, 
Od. vol. 2d, edi, of his work, main- 
tains, that the passage in question 
not only may, but must bear the in- 
terpretation he puts on it. To shew 
then that the passage is capable of 
admitting another interpretation is 
surely to weaken the force of hisar- 
gument. But conceding this point, 
allowing that I have totally failed, 
does it follow, because the image is 
made for the use of the beast, “that 
therefore it must bea léderal image? 
Mr. Faber has offered no reasons 
why a symbolical image might not 
be made for the beast. 
I fully agree with him in the ne- 
cessity of interpreting some parts 
of the prophecies literally, and others 
Jiguratively: but I wouid ask, what 
is the rule that determines which 
these parts shall be ? Mr. Faber as- 
serts, that “ the rule of permament 
symbolical interpretation was never 
supposed to affect the actions of such 
symbols as are capable of action.” 
But surely he does not intend to 
maintain, that a// the actions of such 
a sy mbol are to be understood as li- 
teralactions? When, in Daniel’s vi- 
sion of the four beasts, it is said of 
the fourth beast, which symbolized 
the Roman empire, that it “de- 
voured, and brake in pieces, and 
stamped the residue with the feet of 
it;’’ this action of the beast must 
clearly be understood in a symbos 
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lical sense. Indeed Mr. Faber him- 
self afterwards qualifies his preced- 
ing assertion, by saying, that the 
actions of such a symbolical beast 
“must for the most part be literal 
actions.” By which qualification 
he admits, that if some actions are 
to be taken in a literal meaning, yet 
that others are to be understood in 
a figurative sense. Here again then 
I would ask, what is the rule which 
is to determine when the figurative 
or when the literal meaning is to be 
used? If it depends on the will of 
the commentator, then those who in- 
terpret in a symbolical sense the 
action of the second apocalyptic 
beast in procuring an image to be 
made, have as good grounds for 
their opinion, as those who consider 
itas a literal image. 

To evade the force of my next ob- 
jection, Mr. Faber considerably 
narrows the ground which he occu- 
pies in his work. He now excludes 
from his interpretation of the image 
unmoving images, and confines it to 
moving images. But I see not that 
this limitation can greatly assist his 
argument. For the expression, an 
image, is, in my view, as totally in- 
applicable to some few of a large 
number of images, as to the whole 
collective number itself. Had history 
taught us, that the Romish hierar- 
chy, during any part of their idola- 
trous reign, had set up, at Rome for 
instance, some one image of superior 
notoriety, like Nebuchadnezzar’s 
image in the plain of Dura, and had 
enforced the worship of this idol 
universally on all its subjects; then, 
and then only, as I conceive, would 
there have been a probable founda- 
tion for the literal interpretation in 
question. Mr, Faber further appeals 
“to the winding up of the Revela- 
tion,”’as decidedly confirming his view 
of the subject; and asks me to ac- 
count on any hypothesis, but the 
one he adopts, why the image is not 
punished, together with the beast 
and the false prophet ? To this ques- 
tion I answer; Ist. That my ina- 
bility to obviate this difficulty would 
Hot at all invalidate the force of my 
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objection to his interpretation. 2d. 
When the period for destroying the 
beast and the false prophet shall 
arrive, it may then be perfectly 
clear why the image is not destroyed 
with them, even though it shall not 
prove to have been a Jiteral image. 
It would not be difficult to imagine 
a case in which this event might pos- 
sibly occur. To adduce an unful- 
filled prediction, in our ideas of 
which we may be totally mistaken, 
as decidedly confirming our own hy- 
pothesis on the subject, appears to 
me a mode of reasoning, which car- 
ries its own refutation along with 
It. 

In reply to my last objection, Mr. 
Faber endeavours to shew that the 
word 7oigw may sometimes be used 
in the sense of furnishing an occasion ; 
and he adduces one place in which 
it bears this interpretation. But in 
fixing a meaning to a word in any 
particular passage, it is not sufficient 
to shew from other passages that it 
well admit of such a meaning: it 
must also be shewn, that the con- 
text where it occurs requires or jus- 
tifies this meaning. Now in the place 
under review (Rev. xiii. 15.) the 
word i477 is coupled with another 
word of an active signification, iva 
AaAryTy xa Toingy, “ that the image 
of the beast should both speak, and 
cause, that as many as would not 
worship the beast should he killed,” 
Surely it would ill accord with the 
spirit of this passage to read, that the 
image should both speak and furnish 
occasion that as many, &c.” Indeed, 
let the whole passage, from the ele- 
venth verse to the conclusion of the 
chapter, be attentively read; and 
then let the general impression on 
the mind as to the point in question 
be consulted. Inthe 12th verse the 
word moiew is twice used in a sense 
implying, inthe most decided man- 
ner, activity and exertion; “ and 
he,” i. e. the second beast, “ ex. 
erciseth (rote) all the power of the 
first beast before him, and causeth 
(vores) the earth, and them which 
dwell therein, to worship the first 
beast.” In verse 13 the same word 
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again twice oceurs in an active 
sense. In verse 14 it is again twice 
used in the_same sense. Now after 

it has thus been used actively six 
times in three successive verses, 1S 
it probable that in the next verse 
(15), it signifies merely to furnish an 
ACCaSion, and this too, when joined 
to an active verb (AgAyrn); and 
when in the next verse (16), itagain 
follows in an active meaning; “and 
he,’ i. e. the second beast ‘* causeth 
(7rosss) all, both small and great, to 
receive a mark ontheir foreheads?” 

In short, the whole context appears 


to me strongly to militate against 
Mr. Faber’s inte rpretation : and till 


these difficulties are removed, I 
must still be of the opinion expressed 
in my last, that the learned author’s 
hy poth esis, In respect to the Apo- 
caly ptic Image however plausible 
and ingenious, is destitute of any 
solid foundation. 
SOCIUS. 


Eee - 


For the Christian Observer. 
ON LUKEWARMNESS IN RELIGION. 


I know thy works, that thou art neither 


- 


cold nor hot. Rev. in. 15. 


Tur doctrine and discipline of Je- 
sus C hrist, as exhibited in the New 
Testament, are admirably adapted 
to the frame and constitution of man 
as a compound being, possessed of a 
body and asonl; and they are also 
peculiarly suited to his state and 
condition as a fallen, corrupt, and 
fielpless creature. There isa mercy 
revealed more extensive than his 
misery, a full, complete and eflec- 
tual deliverance from the guilt and 

yollution of sin, and a final salvation 
from its tyranny and dominion. 
\ithough the greater part of those 
to whom the sestimable benefits 


ive offered, “ ee lioht of them,’ 
being nny insensible of their 
nvu deplorabi state, and of the 
unspeakable eEXCE ble ni Cy of what 
they neglect and ds 'Spise 5 '; yet, there 
sa people who profess better things, 
vho express, by their conversation 
3nd their actions, a regard to the 


? 
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author of these “ good gifts,” and a 
sense of their suitableness and ya 
lue. To worldly men, who are care. 
less whether the sy has e any religion 
or nore, who are indifferent whe- 
ther that which they embrace be a 
true or a false one, it is necessary 
to insist on the importance ofa real 
conversion to God; but to those who 
have already steve -d upon a religi- 
ous course of life, it may be more 
suitable to urge the necessity of 
maintaining the life and vigour of 
their profession, to exhort them to 
be ** fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.’’ 

External motives and_ services, 
whenconsidered in themselves, have 
no intrinsic moral worth nor beauty ; 
they helong to religion as visible ex: 
pre ssions of internal sentiments. To 
give the labour of the body, there- 
fore, without the heart; the honour 
of the lips, without corresponding 
affections of the mind ; is to present 
an image to God, ahead of a living 
man: it is to offer the skin of an 
animal in sacrifice, while the flesh 
and substance are consumed by an 
unhallowed fire. But if to serve 
God with the body without the soul 
be a deceitful worship, and an un- 
profitable service, so, to pretend to 
an elevation anda spirituality of de- 
votion, which supersede the neces- 
sity of all outward expressions ol 
piety and bodily worship, is to act 
in contradiction to the nature of 
man, and to disobey the ordinance 
of God. We are required by the 
sacred Scriptures to offer up our- 
selves as a living sacrifice, holy 
and acceptable, which is our rea- 


sonable service.’ We are not to 
content ourselves with ineffective 

. > . . . rr. 
wishes and unfruitfal desires. Te 


a sound faith must be added a fer- 
vent charity ; toinward experience, 
those outward indications of j its CONn- 
formity to truth, ‘a readiness to 
every good word and work,” a la- 
boriousness not to be wearied, a zeal 
not to be extinguished, if we would 
not suffer our piety te evaporate 
in unmeaning words and 
protessions, 


barre al 




















1S07.] 
\When persons first enter upon a 
‘cious course, they 7 commonly 
dts splay muc h fervour of affection 


> oyards divine things : they are ail 
hre ame dactiv ity P and seem animated 

‘+h the slowing g spirit of the sera- 
and it is no certaia proot of 
" real declension in religion, thatin 
. course of time, this heat shall 
abate provided the practical C fete '- 

ations of the mind increase in vi- 
cour and efficacy. But every re- 
sion of zeal must be watched 
wih jealousy and suspicion, lest that 
ciieh assumes the fair appearance 
>t a diminution of exuberant ar- 
dour, suould finally subside into 
lokewarmness, or even degenerate 
inte frigid unconcern. 

¥ nkews armnessmay shew itself by 
. certain indifference about religi- 
matters, evineing a hesit: iting 
and divided state of cial Nott hat 
the person ts indeed either uncer- 
tain or unsound in his principles ; 
for he may be no 


midis 


Ous 


stranger to the 
truth; nay, a zeal and earnestness 
for partic ular opinions and prac- 
tices are very consistent with a de- 
cay of every vital principle of evan- 

chic pie ty. He “may havethe form 
without the power,” 
ile “inay have a name that he liveth, 
ind be dead.””) As a religious man, 
lie may resemble those who are 
rendered inactive and torpid by the 
pressure of bodily e ‘ase, Where the 
remaining powers of life serve to 
little other purpose, Fa to mani- 
festihe lamentable ny of their 
7 Vigour and energ In or- 
der to onr serving God ane eptably, 
nae and fervour are essentially 
necessary, Without the former, 
+ | 


the very substance and constitution 
f 


ray codline SS 


of our religion is unscund; the 
heart is not “ whole with God ‘7 
and he who is destitute of entire- 


ness of heartis a hypocrite. W ith- 
out the laiter, there may, indeed, be 
many of the external characters of 
eon, the sembiance and repre- 
‘tation of aspiritual man; but he 
is a mere pageant ; the vivitving 
tlame 1S vanting, alk (l that CO ldpe “SS 
at the ee 
Croist, Ousery 


which is feltthrough 


No, 7] 


a1 
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the members, portends a rapid 
progress towards dissolution. This 
lukewarm state is described in the 
book of the Revelations, as more offen- 
sive to God, in some respects, than 
an open and avowed neglect of all 
religion, Not thata lukewarm re- 
ligion is not better than none at all, 
when considered simply in itself ; 
yet, as it is accompanied with some 
circumstances which render it pecu- 
hiarly odious to God, # there are 
others which make it ex tremely 
dangerous to the professor; for it is 
generally connected with a settled 
confidence of safe ‘ty, and a persua- 
sion of its own goodness and suffiei- 
ency. Now as a false pretension to 
know ledge is more disgusting than 
ignorance, and pride in poverty, 
than poverty itself; so to profess 
hich attainments in grace and great 
spirituality, where like the Loadice- 
ans of old, we “are poor, and 
wretched, and miserable, and blind, 
and naked ;” to use the languave 
of Canaan, without the heart of an 
Israclite, implies a state which bears 
sO near an affinity to that ofa hypo- 
crite, that God has declared his ab- 
horrence of it, in a metaphor of the 
strongest Import. 

Amony the causes of lukewarni- 
ness in religion, may be noticed 
the first plac e, a want of faith. It 
may be feared, that the generality 
of Christians have but a cold and 
faint apprehension of the things of 
God, and yield avery iapertect as- 
sent to the great —_ revealed 
the Gospel. There is, perhaps, no 
express state of incre hel with re- 
spect to any of the parts or doctrines 
announced inthe Old and New Tes- 
tameni: bui they are not treated as 
existing realities; the heart is not 
penetrate >d witha predominant sense 
of their unspeakable importance, 
wortn, and excellency; hence the 
hopes aud fears, the desires and ai- 
fections are but teebly excited by 
representations which arecalculated, 
by their awful, or their engaging 
to awaken and agitate every 
y of the soul. W hh o18 there, 
indeed, that f lyes a5 he ought to 


Nn: iwure, 
faculty r 
aa, 


4 “ff 
> has 
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under an abiding persuasion of the 
comparative nothingness of all 
worldly pursuits, and the incon- 
ecivable greatness and valne of those 
obrects that are everlasting > Who 
is habitually influenced by such oa 
lively belief of the desireableness of 
heave nly glory, as e levates him 
above the allure Inents of e ‘arthly Va- 
nities, aud enkindles within him 
those ardent desires aiter the bless- 
edness of «a endless lite, im the 
presence and enjoyment abt God, 
which consume carvalitv of mind in 
the pure and spiritual flame of holy 
atlections ? 

Some poco} Ie . mad: ( dl, would pere 
suade themselves and others, that 
their want of seriousness and. ter- 
vour springs rather from inadver- 
fence than unbelief; they have not, 
i ois true, a constant recolis 
‘the things that belong to their 
peace,” but their faith is firm: and 


stedtast. This plea, Law T@r Is St) 


far from refutine the charwe, that it 
eontirms it: for no men Ines mm the 
forceifaluess of those things in 


which he places his highest mterest, 
and from whieu hederives his creat- 
est enroyiments. ‘Phe 
is, mmdeed, 


‘human mind 
more Set ust bly atlects (i by 
present good, or evil, than by that 
which is remote and future, not Guly 
from the very constitution of our 
nature, but also because some de- 
eree of uncertainty ts necessarily 
conjoined with every earthly pros- 
pect. Dut the wl earn of Grod 
are not “inniape Le 

fF probabil lity : ee, : 
nee nty be yond all exanaiple oy simili- 
tude; - they are all “ Yeaand Amen,” 
irrevoc ably and eternally true. A 
belief in the divine word conse- 
quently admits of the highest mea- 
sure of assurance attainable by hu- 
man faculties. To affirm, there- 
fore, that a man may habitu: lly for- 
g+t God and Christ, the jovs of hea- 
ven, and the miseries of hell, and 
vet believe all these with the cer- 
tainty of a divine 


any degrees 


POSSESS a CCT- 


faith, is the same 
thing as toassert that practical prin- 
ciples have no inthuence on buman 


conduct, which is uo less at vari- 


etion of 


ance with common sense, than jt js 
contradictory to all ordin: WV EXpe. 
rience. A secret infidelity lies at the 
root of most of those evils into which 
professing Christians are betrayed, 
and may be commonly regarded as 
the legitimate parent of those spiri- 
thal decays, which so greatly dis- 
honour the Chureh, and endancer 
the individual. : 
2. Love of the world is a pow. 
erful cause of lukewarmness, This 
love © { the world may he de scT} tbed 
as Consisting in the desire of riches 
al snabisieg for distinction, and the 
pursuit of pleasure aud self-gratifica. 
tion. Where religion is not decid. 
edly pre terred be fore business, acts 
of duty before our own ease and 
convenicnee, heaven betore seculy; 
advantages, and God betore ony 
friends and our interests, there will 
be a discordaney and inconsistence 
of conduct, an attempting to  sery, 
God and mammon,’?? which wil! 
certainty issue in lukewarniness, and 
perhaps e nd in final apostacy. A 
double minded man is unstable in 
all his ways,’ and he who ts not un- 
reserved y devoted to God; who he- 
sitates concerning what pi asta must 
1; ihe. when there is a competi on 
between religion and sin, prety ap d 
pleasnre, the prosperity of the soul, 
and the gratification of the body ; 
who is without resolution to make 
the necessary sacrifice 3 will find 
his love of divine things to fade and 
decay like tue seed that sprang up 
among thorns; and it will be well, if 
it be not ultimately 


choaked by 
them. 


There can be no. greater 
enemy to the progress of true reli- 

gion, than worldly policy, which 
under the pretext of discretion and 
moderation, under colour of ayoid- 
ing the ebullitions and mistakes of 
enthusiasts, and the unnecessary I!- 
gours of those who are righteous 
overmuch, extinguishes all fervour 
and animation in the service of our 
Saviour, restrains all zeal in the 
cause of God, and fetters and im- 
pedes those exertions which are es 
sential in the Christian warfare; tor 
Without contention there cau be no 
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eictory, and without victory, there 
jocrown. When the mind is un- 
ccusingly revolving worldly schemes 
and projects, and 4s pursuing these 
objects of Its thoughts with a de- 
voted attachment, the soul must be 
creatly obstructed and embarrassed 


nn performing the ordinary duties of 


religion, and the devotional spirit 
must be nearly extinguished ; and 
while the former are executed with 
all the alacrity aud ardour of youth, 
the latter are. passed through with 
the coldness, languor, and debility 
of advanced age. 

3. Habits of indolence and self- 
indulgence lead to lukewarmness in 
religion, There is scarcely a more 
dangerous and successful enemy to 
earnestness and fervour in the di- 
vine life than a slothful spirit ; the 
eftects of this enervating principle 
pervade the whole man, and appear 
under the forms of irresolution, ti- 
midity, and a stupid insensibility to 
the awakening calls of duty, or the 
animating pleasures of devotional 
exercises. The Christian soldier 
must be prepared to encounter dil- 
ficulties, hardships, mortifications, 
the rudeness of intemperate oppo- 
sition, the acute stings of mockery 
and derision, and too often the 
groundless censures and harsh un- 
kindness of those whom he wishes 
to consider as his brethren. These 
rough services are little suited to the 
temper and habits of the fearful, de- 
licate, and etfeminate lover of ease ; 
they call for an ardour of courage, a 
contempt of suffering, and an unre- 
laxing perseverance, which the in- 
dolent are as unable to conceive, as 
they are reluctant to imitate, There 
is indeed a sort of negative religion, 
springing from natural temper and 
constitution, cherished by connec- 
tions, actuated by fear, by modesty, 
by a regard to public opinion, or 
worldly interest, which may give 
rise toa laudable propriety of con- 
duct, and support an outward con- 
formity to something like godhi- 
ness: but if there be not an inward 
and spiritual principle, powerful 
enough to carry on the soul with 
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increasing vigour, when all these 
outward motives shall cease to ope- 
rate, the man is dead while he seems 
to live, his piety does not belong to 
him, nor have his actions any more 
intrinsic worth and excellency, than 
those of an automaton. Ip order to 
our growing in grace, We must crow 
in the knowledge of divine thines, 
and improve the strength of gracious 
aflections by a constant and lively 
exercise of them; but where luke. 
warmness, fostered by indolence, 
has gained the ascendancy, life is 
daily wasted in shameful inaction, 
and the interests of the soul are sa- 
crificed to sloth and self-indulgence. 
Self-complacency may flatter such 
persons with their blameless and in- 
offensive life; but not to advance in 
a religious course, is to go back- 
ward; aud he who hid his talent in 
the earth, was condemned as a 
wicked and slothful servant, to have 
his portion with unbelievers. As 
it is “the diligent hand that maketh 
rich,” so it is the industrious Chris- 
tian, he who makes religion the bu- 
siness of his life, who with unwea- 
ried assiduity uses all the means of 
grace prescribed in the Gospel, and 
resolutely denies himself every in- 
dulgence which would interfere 
with his spiritual advancement ; it 
is he alone, who is warranted to 
hope he shall be preserved from the 
danger of lukewarmness. 

4. There are certain misconcep 
tions of the effect of religion, which 
have a natural tendency to generate 
lukewarmness. He who is just 
awakened to see the danger of an 
unconverted state, by the thunders 
of the divine law, displays (as we 
observed) a seriousness and solici- 
tude, a fervour and earnestness suit- 
ed to the condition of a man with 
whom all other concerns are swal- 
lowed up in the care of his soul, 
The whole heart is now eygaged, 
his religion has wings, and he moves 
with the swiftness and alacrity of a 
person carried away by an inpe- 
tuous passion. ‘The time arrives 
when these violent emotions sub- 
side, and when peace and compo. 





sedness of mind are obtained by be- 
heving views of the mercy, suthci- 
ency, ‘aaa faithfulness of Gea our 
Saviour. The ageitations of ter- 
yorare exchanged for sentiments of 
affection and dehght in divine 
things. But though the voice of ihe 
Gospel may excite less tumult in the 
soul, yet itis calculated to enkindle 
no less zeal and animation. Why, 1n- 
deed, should the mild attractions of 
love, and the cheerful emotions of 
gratitude, sway the heart with an 
influence less constraining and pre- 

dominant, than the alarming sounds 


of consternation and dismay ! 5ut 


an enlarged experience has too 
ciearly shewn, that when persons 
have arrived at what the Vv concelse 


to be a state of safety ; when ds. 
tress and horror are succeeded by 
calmness and confidence ; they are 
Dut too apt to rest there, 


not CONS 


dering religion as a progressive 
state, in which it is essential to our 


well-being, that we proceed onward 
to the attainment ofa stronger faith, 
amore lively hope, and a more fer- 
vent and comprehensive charity. 


Wherever there Is a principle of 


lite infused, there is a spring cf per- 
petual action; the animal and vege- 
table kingdow ns are always in pro- 
gression iomards maturity, or tend- 
ing to decay; anda stationary being, 
whose vital operations are unatteud- 
ed with alteration or change, 1s a 
monster unknown throughout the 
kingdom ofnatare. A lite of piety 
isa journey towards heaven; but 
shouid he who is travelling through 
an enemy’s country to his father? S 
house, intermit his progress as soon 
as he had passed the borders, and 
shew no more concern about the 
prosecution of ius journey, it would 
he natural to conclude, that his ap- 
parent regard for his family was no- 
thing more,in reality, than a selfish 
desire of his own safety. To rest 
contented with any present attain- 
ments, to notice sins of omission 
slightly and with indifference, to 
give the soft name of infirmities to 
imperfections which are hardly 
compatible with sincerity, and to he 
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in the habit of stifling the voice o, 
conscience, by coldly and formally 
lamenting ‘those defects, year afte 
vear, wiihont giving any evidence 
of amendment, not only demonstrate 
the prevalence ofa Laodicean spirit, 
but afford a strong presumption, 
that the religion of such a man jg 
unsound. 

5. Lukewarmness 1s not 
quently connected with 
pride, 

Iam “ rich,” 


unfre. 
spiritual 


says the Loadicean, 


“and increased with goods, and 
have need of nothing.” This js 


the language of a Pharisee of the 
worst description, an evangelical 
Pharisee, one who envelopes bim- 
selfin his own orthodoxy, who cen- 
sures with bitterness those that 
vary from the standard which hi 
has modelled, and looks with con- 
tempt on those ot his brethren whe 
donotemploy his language, nor con 
forin to his manner and example. 
He assumes the air of a reformer, 
and pretends to communicate pure) 
notions of evangelical truth, and 
more sublime notions of Christian 
obedience ; but mark his temper 
and his conduct! His zeal is ter. 
vent, where his peculiar tenets are 
implicated ; but it is feeble and 
languid where sacred duties and 
holy practice are concerned. — lu- 
flated with seli_conceit, he is cap- 
tious and intolerant, wavering and 
tuconsistent; bis tempers are wi- 
subdued, his appetites are unmorti- 
hed, he is impatient of restraint o1 
controul, and contrives to banish 
every doubt and misgiving, by the 
grateful whispers of self- compla- 
cency. Spiritual pride is always 
accompanied with great self-iguo- 
rance: henee, while the man con- 
ceives that he comprehends in him- 
self the length and breadth and 
depth and heighth of knowledge, 
faith, and goodness, he is, in the 
sichtof God ‘poorand wrete hed, and 
miserable, and blind, and naked,” 

destitute ‘of all those graces which 
constitute the true riches and orna- 
ment of the converted soul. If we 
would avoid a state of lukewarm: 
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ness, inactive as the arm of a para- 
Hic. and fatal as the slumber of the 
olish virgins, We must resist the 
first ebullitions of spiritual pride, 
. apless confidence, and self-suffici- 
Cucy, reme mbering that “ahaughty 
oh goeth before a fall.” 
of A state of lJukewarmness is al- 
Vays to be re ‘oarded as a most dan- 
ecrous condition, since it 1s com- 
only the forerunner of greater 
ud more deplorable evils. Such a 
sme of miad implies a declension 
) our spiritual Course; it leads to 
that qnenching of the spirit, against 
are cautioned by the 
ereat apostle ; and if we are not 
siarmed and awakened to serious 
cousideration by our first false steps, 
fect may continue to slide, till 
we are plunged in irrecoverable 
ruin, 

‘There are some circumstances 
which shew, that a man 1s recovered 
with greater difheulty from a state 
of Iukewarmness, than from an evi- 
dent and palpable backsliding. The 
Loadicean presumes, that he has 
knowledge enough of divine things, 
sud needs no more teaching ; devo- 
tion enough to require no additional 
irvour; and righteousness enough 
io) 6yender any farther progress 
danecessary. The most aifecting 
descriptions of his State, in ser- 
in books, create neither 
terest nor alarms; and reproof, 
scbuke, and exhortation, are alike 
without effect, because they are not 
retntorced by self-application. Thus 
he lives, indulging himself with 
dreams of ease wae security, whiie 
publicans and harlots enter into the 
Kingdom of heaven before him. 

7. In order to guard against the 
fatal consequences of this 
alarming declension, it is of great 
lnpovtance to cultivate an acquaint- 
with ourselves. It will be 
usciul to Compare our present state, 
with the: in which we served God 
with a willing heart, a fervent spi- 
rit, and a cheertul and animated af- 
fection. Not that mere frames and 


which we 


mons, or 


ance 


‘celiugs, the effervescence of levity, 
cloomy and 


or the feculence of a 
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desponding temper, are to be made 
the tests of spiritual advancement 
or decay; bat the fixed bias and 
determination of the mind for God; 
an increasing tenderness of consci- 
ence; a more resolute mortification 
of sin; a more enlarged and tender 
charity towards our fellow sinners, 
accompanied with a deep and hum- 
ble apprehension of our own un- 
speakable unworthiness, and of the 
infinite mercy and grace of God 
our Saviour. These “signatures of 
God’s children, these indubitable 
fruits of the spirit, afford an evi- 
dence not less clear and convincing, 
than difficult to be mistaken or coun- 
terfeited, 

When men go to prayer, as one 
observes, as children go to school, 
and give alms like those that pay a 
coutribution, and meditate on di- 
vine things with the same unwil- 
lingness that young men die, there 

can be no delightin God, nor in his 
service ; such” persons will always 
be glad of every plausible excuse 
for neglecting any part of their du- 
ty. ea a professor of religion care- 
less about the spirit and design and 
intention of the Gospel of Christ ; : 
is he punctual in duties that are 
public, and which are attended with 
notice and ceremony, but remiss, 
cold, and trifling in secret duties; 
glad of any a accident that may in- 
terrupt them, and fertile in framing 
desires for the omission of them? He 
is lukewarm ; he is afraid of the 
power of religion; he has a secret 
distaste to it, and accounts it a bur- 
then; and he will soon in reality for- 
sake it, unless the miraculous grace 
of God preserve and restore him. 

8, A Loadicean spirit may be suc- 
cessfully Op )posed by the lively ex- 
ercise of faith. The faith of a Chris- 
tian is solidly founded upon the re- 
velation of divine truth, which is 
received with intelligence, and is 


for.oec in the heart by the spirit of 
God. Faith is nota thing to amuse 


the tancy with, to talk and dispute 
about, but it is such a lively and 
practic al persuasion, as will carry 

airman above the terrors or allure 
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ments, the confusion, anxieties, and 
follies of this world of sin and va- 
wityv. 


[le who is possesse d of a di- 
vine 


faith, will profess it 


openly, 
without shame or tear 


- he will dare 
to live under its guidance and teach- 
ins, and be willing to die in full re- 
liance on its certa:nty. As there is 
better calculated in itself 
to rouse a man from senseless indit- 
ference in religion, than a stedtase 
and lively persuasion of the truth 
and reality of all those momentous 
things which are contained in the 
divine oracles; so, as it 1s God’s ap- 
pointed way of salvation, no other 
means can be so successful. 

9, A constant and persevering 
devotion will have a mighty effect 
in changing lukewarmne: ss into fer- 
vour and di ligence, ‘The prayers of 
a doubting mind, and of a lazy de- 
sire, are without efficacy or adyvan- 
tage ; and he can sc arcely expect 
an answer, wnosedevotions are with- 
out seriousnéss, earnestness, and im- 
portunity. Why do our thoughts so 
easily wander from God in the ex- 
ercise of this duty, but because we 
do not feel wholly interested in that 
with which we are engaged? We 
have cold and feeble apprebensions 
of the work of Christ, and of the 
operations of the Holy Spirit ; we do 
not so delight in God and spiritual 
contemplation, as to raise our souls 
above the gross, turbulent, and stu- 
pifying atmosphere of earthly con- 
cerns, without which, that hght and 
gladness, that surpassing wal un- 
speakable peace and joy, the fore- 
taste of heavenly blessedness, can 
neither be enjoyed nor understood. 
Lukewarmness commonly begins in 
the closet; and if prayer be not 
omitted, it is performed with listless- 
ness and the temper of a man who 
is weary of his employment. The 
effects of this indevout spirit pro- 
ceed into the life and conversation, 
and carry a man with a steady pro- 
gress towards apostasy. It has been 
said, that any thing which ought to 
he déne, « ean be effected by him 
who is under the power of a fervent 
desire. Let the same earnestness and 


nothing 
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solicitude, the same diligence and 
perseverance with which some fa. 
vourite woridly object 1s pursued, 
appear in our religious Conduct and 
in Our devotions, and we shall soon 
find, that the ferventeffectual prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much. 
“He that lives in the spirit and 
temper of devotion, whose heart is 
always full of God, lives at the top of 
human happiness, and isthe furthest 
removed from all the vanities and 
vexations which disturb and weary 
the minds of men that are devoted 
to the world.” 

10. By se eking an increase of 
love to God and our neighbour, the 
Loodicean spirit may be most suc- 
cesstully opposed. Love is the 
power that can sway the soul, in her 
several operations, with an Irresisti- 
ble energy and an unwearied con- 
stancy. The re ‘hgion of Jesus Christ 
isa religion of Sos e, and under this 
term may our duty to God, to our 
neighbour, and even to ourselves, 
be wholly comprehended. It is this 
holy and animating principle that 
warms end invigorates the soul, that 
by its ever active flame counteracts 
the cold and benumbing effects of 
remissness and lukewarmness, ren- 
dering the service of God delight- 
ful, and infusing an alacrity and 
readiness to run in the ways of his 
commandments. Love is indeed 
seated in the heart, but itis not con- 
fined there. It is as those springs 

of water, which take their rise under 
ground, but diffuse their salubrious 
and refreshing streams, along a 
thousand channels. Like the sun, 
it may have a local habitation, but 
its cheering and beneficial influences 
are felt to the ends of the earth. 

Professors of religion are often 
heard to complain of deadness and 
insensibility to divine things, of 
cold affections and ineftective de- 
sires, and they seem to regard these 
as mere infirmities, which it is de- 
cent and becoming to lament, but 
against which they are not bound to 
seek a remedy. But how can any 


one be sure that he possesses a sin- 
when he is without an 


cere faith, 
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evidence of its working by love, and 
when its necess ary efk ‘cts are veiled 
in so much obse urity and impertec- 
tion, that he may reasonably doubt 
oftheir e xistence and reali Vv. ‘Tode- 
plore the prev alence of these ev ils, 

day by day, without faithfully using 
the means of deliverance rom therm, 
neitherevinces sincer itv ,nor contri- 
butestosalety; noreaneventheabune 
dant grace of the Gospel save that 
nan,Wwho, instead ofemploying itas a 
sovereign remedy against hus corrup- 
tious, uses it only as the mstrament 
tor cherishing an andactwus confi- 
dence. What, indeed, is lukewarm- 
but such an abatement and 
diminution of religious fervour, as 
borders on spiritual death? Itisa 
suspension of the vigorous actings 
of faith, and hope, and love s itisa 
formal, languid, tluctuating condi- 

tion of mind, in which custom and 


ness, 


habit sustain the feeble remains of 


a devotion almost lifeless, and an ir- 
resolute timidity seems to be the 
ouly obstacle against an absolute 
apostasy. It is one of the distin- 
vuishing properties of true grace, 
that its influence upon the soul in- 
creases and becomes more potent, 
in the progress of the Christian lite. 
When we therefore see an habitual 
seriousness exchanged for levity and 
triling ; diligent watchtulness suc- 
cee det by sloth and negligence 3 a 
lively fear superseded by irreve- 
rent boldness ; when fervent devo- 
tion has sunk into cold indifference, 
and loving kindness and charity are 
absorbed by private interest and 
self. complacency ; - there is a de- 
cline in the moral constitution of 
the soul, a sad defection from God 
and goodness, a state so nearly re- 
sembling that of the hypocrite, that 
it his ghly becomes such persons se- 
riously to attend to the alarming 
adinonition addressed to the Church 
of Ephesus, “ Remember theretore 
from whence thou art fallen, and 
repent and do thy first works, or 
else I will come unto thee quickly, 


and will remove thy candlestick 
out of its place, except thom te- 
pent.” G. 3. 
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Lu the F-ditor of the Christian Observer. 


lcan give no satisfactory account, 
Sir, of the accompanying fragment, 
Jt is said tohave been found amone 
the paper sof adeceased ventleman, 
well known tn the religious and li- 
terary world. But I do not give 
much credit to the history. How 
it fell into my hands can be of no 
ln portance tothe reader. Its ten- 
dency is of more conse quence ; and 


judging that to be toler ‘ably inno- 


cent, | venture to solicit a place ur 
It in your inise ellany. 

&c. 

R. R, 


Iam, 


So absurd ! 
S. “Yet this absurdity has 
admitted by many of the 
deepest thinkers the world has 
known, and enforced too by some 
of its most accomplished writers. 
The Heathen philosophers discerned 
something of it, though obscarely ; 
and Dheistinns. of every age 


Stir F. 


been 


, hi ive 
acknowledged itas the foundation ot 
their faith. It is indeed the very 
turning point of true religion ; and 
they who are insensible to their na- 
tural corruption Can never property 
value the salvation wrought for 
them. Why do you think it so ab- 
surd ? 

Mr. P. “ Because thisis a matter 
of private feeling, and no man shall 
reason meout of my senses. Ifsuct 
natural corruption were universal, | 
must perce iveitin myself, Ido oi 
perceive it, What folly is it then 
to atte miypt establishuin: o it by proot ¢ 
Yesterday Lhad a he ae ches to-d: Ly 
I have none ; do you think all the 
college of physicians could persuade 
me Tam mistaken 

Sir FL S. © Do you then diseredit 
every thing w hich does not fall w vithin 
tle sphe re of your se nsations ? Tell 
me, Sir, have you any estes that 
your heart beats, your lungs play, 
your blood courses through its ap- 
po inted channels # Are you ignorant 
thie fluids scceretect 
your frame ; 
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delicatethenetwork ofnerves, veins, 
and arteries spread over various 
parts . your body, and all conti- 
nually in action ; how wonderful, 
how mysteriously intricate the 4 hole 
economy of your aninal nature? 
Yet in this marvellous: system of 
mechanism, very few are the move- 

ments of which you are consc ious, 
[fan anatomist assures you that the 

integuments of the brain are dis- 
eased, will you deride his warning, 
because you have never seen the 
dura or pia mater, nor feel the af- 
fection exactly as he describes it? 
In short, your corporeal organ za- 
tou may be shewn to be such, as, 
without the aid of scientific inqui- 
ries, vou never would have sus- 
pected ; and the disorders to which 
it is liable, betray themselves fre- 
quently by symptoms that do not, 
to those who are unskilfal, appear to 
point af the seat of the como laimt. 
It then we know so little of ou 
animal constitution fren mere per- 
ception, is it not possible, that some- 
thing more than instinctive conset- 
ousness may he necessary, to ac- 
quaint us fully with the nature and 
qualities of the soul? 

Mr. P. * Oh, indisputably. J 
never dreamt of determining ou the 
fabric of our minds without exami- 
nation. But [ have examined, I 
have watched and probed severely ; 
and can assure you, after ajl my la- 
bours, I find very little to con iy) lain 
of. lam, in the main,cheerful and 
henewelenk. Ido not envy the en- 
joyments of others, and am_ too 
happy myself not to be contented. 
Indeed, Ithink Lam, vratetulior the 
blessinan I possess ; and am quite 
sure that I love my friends, and 
pity the unfortunate. What would 
vou have more : However, to be 
candid, I will own that I sometimes 
am conscious of feelings which J 
cannot approve; but they are soon 
repressed ; nor can J, for my life, 
conceive wise re that deep depravi- 
ty is to be discovered which some 
of our divines insist on so largely. 

Sir BF. S, ‘ My cood friend, ] 
am not vite to be metaphysical. 


[Nov 
The subject has undoubtedly dif 
ficulties, which neither you nor | 
can perfectly resolve. But I would 
suggest considerations ¢}; 
may assist us 12 the inquiry 3 and 
which, perhaps, will lead you to 
suspect more natural de pravity in 
your heart, than vou have yet dis. 
covered, When we speak of th 
corruption of man, We mean to ex 
press his disposition to deviate j 


il a 


greater or less degree from the path 
of holiness, as occasions may be of. 
fered. Jt is plain, then, that no cue 
can form a just estimate of thy 
moral state of his mind, at any par 
ticular period, without having first 
gained an adequi ate conce 
the standard of real excellence 
Unless we ascertain the line alone 
which we ought to move » how can 
we yu dor : the iste ti e- of Our ¢ Toe Ca 
tions? ‘This previous knowledge js 

at to be acquirec without time and 
sous application ; yet it is only 
in “ie eile 


Am. ° 
som if 


eption Of 


as We acq! 
the qualities of our 
can be laid open, 
sod ph ‘losopbers, 


ire it, that 
moral 
The profoundes 
who te iS pas sed a 
life of abstraction im watching the 
movemvnts of his mind, may be 
quite ignorant of its tendency to 
evil, Ax teast he has no meaus of 
measuring the Ceoree of that ten- 
dency, unless he has sought some 
other discoveries than can be ob- 
tained by the mere introversion ot 
a faculties. We may note from 
lay to day the station of the mercu- 
ry in a Magplcieigaioa and munute 
accurately every rise or desc ent 
but, without the assistance of ascal 
properly graduated, what will ou: 
ephemeris teach us concerning tli 
temperature of the atmosphere ’ 
No man then can safely conclude 
any thing respect ng the innocence 
or depravity of his heart, till he ha 
bent his attention to study and un- 
derstand the law of real holiness 
When he has made some progress iD 
that branch of knowledge, it will be 
time enough to hear w hat is the re- 
suit of his self-examination. This 
howeveris not all. The nature of 4 
thing cannot be fully ascertained, 
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onless sufficient opportunity 1s fur- 
nished for its developement, Look, 
Sir. at that lamp. The flame is mild 
and placid. Who could credit (if 
sie fact had not become self-evident 
from daily experience) that the 
emall body of heat there confined, it 
let loose among proper materials, 
would re Soreata, fuse beds of ore 
sank in the bowels of the earth, 
quily a marble mountains, and 
a whole continent? Yet a 
few short years, and that mighty 
element, which, thus subdued and 
culated, diffuses life around us, 
shall seize on the strong foundations 
of the earth, and mingle the beauty 
of nature and the pride of art, the 
monuments of power, of vengeance, 
and magnificence, ay the very tombs 
in which our ashes shall ere long 
repose, in one universal ruin, Apply 
then the analogy to our moral na- 
ture. Think you, because in the 
sunshine of life, 
youth and health, the heart dances 
to rapture, and every string seems 
attuned to galety and benev olence ; ° 
think you that there are no eiia 
tains of guilt and woe locked up 
within the bosom ? Look then at 
Amelia, 
Frederick the Great*. At twenty, 
beloved and admired, she was the 
charm of every circle. Her beauty 
fascinated the eye ; her wit, easy, 
brilliant, and good-natored, delight. 
ed the imagination ; while her fancy : 
throwing a lustre on every object, 
played airily around, like the danc- 
lng meteors of the north, At fifty— 
“Oh! what a change; and what 
hearts must we have, to behold with- 
out emotion, that elevation and that 
fall!”—her charms fled, and her 
temper soured by misfortune ; the 
recollection of what she once had 
been seemed but a blissful vision— 
all was lost ; and the keen asperity 
of her satire and acuteness of her 
atheistical reasonings alone remind- 
ed the disgusted listener what was 
the vigour. of that mind, which in 


j “ALN Age 


* See her history in Thiebault’s Me- 
moirs. 
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the unfortunate sister of 
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happier days seemed the native 
seat of joy and innocence. Or 
think you, because under the whole- 
some restraints which education, ha- 
bit, and the artificial system of ci- 
vilized life impose upon us, our 
evil dispositions only occasionally 
burst forth, that the natural maliy- 
pity of the heart is thereby satis 
factorily disproved ? Consi ler the 
French revolution. It was a great 
experiment upon human nature. 
Fix your eyes on Carriere, Marat, 
Henriot, St. Just. Even these, the 
leaders of a band of ruffians—these, 
the ministers of the wrath of God to 
waste their devoted country, would 
probably have slept in silence, nor 
ever by their crimes have attracted 
the attention and execration of man- 
kind, had not the civil convulsion 
which shook Europe to its centre, 
by bursting every link of social 
union, opened a field in which the 
ferocious energies of their natures 
had room to act. Robespierre, the 
“king of terrors,” who seemed, like 
a tiger, to feast on blood, lived till 
the age of thirty an humble advocate 
ina provincial town, known only 
for his strong sense and professional 
activity, joined to a certain supple- 
ness in courting the favour of his 
clents, which was rather mean than 
criminal. I urge these instances as 
evidencing how deep are the springs 

of guilt concenied } in the heart ; 

at least, as shewing, that the fii 
mate we form of man’s natural de- 
pravity will be very imperfect, if 
we view him only as he may be 
seen in a civilized age, fenced in 
by customs and laws of propriety, 

which, having sprung in part from 
considerations of expediency, pos- 

sess in some sense a moral quality, 
and which have in other part been 
expressly formed on the model of 
Christian precepts. But why should 
I. speak of individuals ? Think of 
Paris, the seat of philosophy, arts, 
and gallantry, the center of taste 
and refinement, of every thing 
which can give grace or lustre to the 
poor shivering nature we inherit. 
Scarcely can we credit, even we 

5A 
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who have witnessed the — 
trap: ‘dy, that this e ity , SO proud, s 

elebrated, should be dethroned my 
most in an instant from her eleva- 
tion, 
assassins. Yct we have seen her 
streets crowded with scaffolds that 
raincd blood on the gloomy proces- 
sions of death which passed hourly 
along them: and 
her quarters calling with a frantic 
vell for the proscription of nine 
hundred thousand citizens *, From 
thecontemplationof such sad scenes, 
let us draw 
wisdom ; and since we see of what 
excess in guilt our depraved nature 
is capable, let us fly for refuge to 
him, who is willing freely to sane- 
tify us by his spirit, as he has freely 
redecmed us by his blood. 

Mr. P. ** Well, there is some 
truth in all this, and Iam no infi- 
del. But surely your conclusions 
are too large. Men may be led on 
to the perpetration of great crimes, 
but does their subsequent guilt 
prove their original corruption ° 

Sir F. S, “ if it did not, other evi- 
dences are at hand; but I think it 
does. The incitements to virtue 
are, in their nature, so much more 
powerful than the temptations to 
vice, that I have some difficulty in 
understanding how the latter should 
ever be preferred, except on the 


supposition of a diseased state of 


mind. But I thought you allowed 
some “ of original corruption ? 

Mr. “ Why yes; [ think I 
Path AM some. My feelings 
are not invariably virtuous ; but 
you argue for a deep general depra- 
vity. 

Sir F. S. “1 do, undoubtedly ; 
though I cannot undertake to de- 


* This actually happened in 
during the latter part of 
usurpation, 


1795, 
Robespierre’s 
The murthers of that day 
had rendered the Pai'tsian populace so 
much more savage even than the armies 
of the Republic, that the latter refused to 
carry into effect an arret, forbidding quar- 
terto the English, which the tyrant passed 
without suffering any visible diminution of 
his general popniarity. 
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and converted tnto a den of 


heard one of 


at least one lesson ot 


[Noy 
fine metaphysically the limits of y n\ 
doctrine. Some very excellent men, 
as it seems to me, a little overstate 
the matter ; though how much o; 
how little they ove erstep the truth, | 
will not undertake to say. The hol 
Scriptures do not, [ apprehend, lay 
down the doctrine so v 2 as it 
is sometimes done. They tel] , 
iaeene that “ the thoughts of man 
are evil from his youth ;” but ther 
are i ‘grees of guilt as well as of ho. 
liness. We cannot but observe 4 
difference in the animal tempera- 
ment of men, by which the bent oj 
their primitive inclinations appears 
to be materially governed ; and by 
pushing this doctrine too far, some 
mischiefs are occasioned which it is 
very desirable to avoid. Not to 
mention that we tread very close on 
the old Stoical paradox, by which, 
the least and the greatest deviation 
from rectitude were confounded, we 
may, I fear, render this great cle- 
mentary truth of Christianity sO re- 
pulsive in the manner of stating it, as 
to create in worldly minds a much 
stronger spirit of resistance than 
would otherwise have been found: 
noram I sure, that, while we labour 
so dark a portraiture of the whole 
race of man, one little knot of true 
converts only excepted, our feelings 
of universal ‘charity and tenderness 
are quite safe. It may indeed bi 
observed of the three great doc 
trines of grace, that none of them 
can be stated with strict and mcta- 
physical precision, The same dii- 
ficulties which embarrass the pre- 
sent question, cross us likewise ib 
considering redemption and sancti 
fication. We believe that the ho- 
liness of our Creator has been full) 
satisfied for sin in the sufferings ot 
Jesus ; yet who is there will un- 
dertake to explain what was the 
exact amount of our demerits, 0! 
what the justice of vicarious punish: 
meists? We beheve that “ 
hath not the Spirit of Christ is non 
of his;” yet the deepest divines 
will own, I believe, that it is not al- 
ways possible to distinguish between 
grace and nature; and we all know 
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what distractions these points have 
oecasioned among the potemic s both 


ot France and Great Britain *. The 

Bible evidently is not philosophi- 
eal. The pre cepts and motives which 
i supplies are set forth with suflici- 
ont distinetness, and the great truths 
which it concerned us w know are 
ery intelligibly stated ; but no en- 
eoura: cement 1s given rn speculative 
re Fnement. W e do not meet w ith 
nice definitions or distinctions ; and, 
‘fave consider how much more rea- 


dily men attempt the cultivation of 


‘heir understandings than the im- 
provement of their hearts, and what 
i body of zeal has been wasted on 
idle theological disputations, which 
should have been employ ed in the 
promotion of practical holiness, we 
shall not, I think, feel surprised, ‘that 
he, who knew so well the h 
his lost creatures, has adapted his 
revelation to the supplying of their 
wants rather than the 
their curiosity. ‘To return howe ver 
to the subject we were considering. 
[t may perhaps be safely said, that as 
in the mind of him, who by the in- 
tluence of the Holy Spirit has been 
really turned to the knowledge and 
love of God, a root is planted which 
IS ¢ ipab ile by due 
bearing all the fruits of righteous- 
ness, so that from that stock ever Vv 
holy reget Jee praaiens sian action 
may be produced +; so in the na- 
tural man, there is a root of evil, 
from whic h all iniquity may spring 
to the extinction of every innocent 
or Virtuous propensity, if such have 
ever existed. But I am running 
into inetaphysics against my will : 
* See the Lettres Provinciales of Pas- 
chall, and all that is there said of grace 
suffisante and grace efficace. See also 
Witherspoon on Regeneration, p. 100 et 
“eq. On the difference between common 
sae special influences of the spirit. 
+ This too may be so stated, that a dis- 
c iple of the new academy would hug him- 
self in his beloved scepticism. As in the 
Life of Colonel Hutchinson, p. 19, fac si- 
mile of Mrs. H.’s hand-writing, ‘ The 
zraces of sanctification, to whom hae ot 
them are given, they are all given.” 
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and unless, I make my escape imme- 
diately, shall flow on like a man 
grown giddy by turning round,who 
continues his revolution unconsci- 
ously. Leaving then to their fate 
all scientific expositions of this doc- 
trinc, and my Own among the rest, 
let us fix in our hearts one most im- 
portant truth ; that though the cor- 
ruption of our nature may be stated 
too strongly, it can hardly be felt 
too dee ply. As we advance in ho- 
liness, thisand every other religious 
truth are more distinctly seen. In 
proportion as we know God, we 
learn also to know ourselves ; and 
while his image is daily acquiring 
new lustre, our own portraiture be- 
comes more dark and gloomy. 1] 
alas! am ill qualified to speak of 
this. I have hovered about the sur- 
face of Christianity. They best can 
tell how deep is the native maligni- 
ty of the heart, who, while they. are 
advancing fast to the verge of the 
heavenly world, gain hourly deeper 
and deeper convictions of their own 
corruption, and mourn with increas- 
ing humiliation over the iniquities 
dwelling in them. Yet who is there, 
even ainong the novitiates in reli-— 
gion, that may not say something 
on this topic. Oh! Sir, when we 
lie low before the Suatstonl of Omni- 
potence, if but a beam of grace from 
the throne of everlasting mercy 
dawn upon our souls, do not our spi- 
rits faint within us at the discovery 
of that light which should refresh 
and comfort us? If our hearts as- 
cend in faith, but fora few moments, 
to him “who loved us and gave him- 
self for us,” are we not melted even 
to tears In the view of our thought- 
less ingratitude, seeking continually 
some selfish gratification, and alie- 
nated from the Lord of life and mer- 
cy? When our wandering thoughts 
are fixed a little while to conteme 
plate the Father of lights, “ with 
whom is no variableness neither 
shadow of turning,” are there no 
burning desires after holiness, no 
abasing and agitating convictions of 
our guilt and darkness? The fickle 
ness of our hearts, the tyranny of 013 
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lusts, and above all the miserable 
imbecility which disables us from 
struggling, even with a hope of suc- 
cess, unaided, against the powers of 
spiritual wickedness, then break in 
upon the soul, and oppress it with a 
burthen too heavy for mortality. 
Then at last we learn what is the 
value of the atonement wrought for 
us; then, abandoning all hope from 
ourselves, we fly for refuge to the 
tedeemer, asthe child, scared with 
sounds and sights of terror, rushes to 
the bosom of its fond mother for 
protection. Nor shall we fly in 
vain. ‘he ever blessed Son of God 
hath died to save us. He hath 
“been made sin for us, who knew 
no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him.” 
“ Wherefore come out from among 
them, and be ye separate, saith the 
Lord, and I will receive you, and 
will be a father to you, and ye shall 
be my sons and daughters, saith the 
Lord Almighty.” 

Mr. P. “ Io truth, Sir, your fer- 
vor affects me. I think I feel a 
sense of unworthiness, such asI have 
never before experienced, Yet 
surely, surely, if this truth were so 
absolutely fundamental, we should 
find it more frequently and more 
peremptorily insisted on in Holy 
Writ. 

Sir F. S. ‘ And is it not frequent- 
jy and peremptorily insisted on ? I 
could, in a few munutes, collect 
twenty texts, that bear immediately 
upon the point. Have you consi- 
dered the import of those passages, 
recurring frequently in every epis- 
tle, where the necessity of regene- 
ration 1s insisted on? The force of 
the figures by which true renova- 
tion ot character is described may 
convince us how great is the change 
to be effected. When we hear of 
being ‘* born again,” of ‘ putting 
off the old man ;” of ‘ being dead 
to the whole body of sin ;” of * pas- 
sing from death to life;” can we he- 
sitate in saying that the Apostles de- 
clare the whole of the natural man 
to be corrupt, and his state in 
a very high degree gloomy and 


desperate ? But this is little. The 
whole tenor of Scripture is a com. 
mentary on this truth. From the 
first page of Genesis, to the ay. 
ful close of the Revelations, the de. 
pravity of man is never out of sight, 
The Bible, indeed, may be said to 
contain the history of those dispen- 
sations,whether principal or auxilia- 
ry, by which the Almighty has beey 
labouring, from the creation ti] the 
present hour, to repair the fall ang 
consequent corruption of his crea. 
tures in this world. ‘To sum up all 
ina single sentence, did not Christ 
die, because man, without his death, 
must have been lost; and shall we 
deem lightly of those wounds, to 
heal which, the Lord of life has 
bled? Pause, Sir, for a moment, 
Look around this earth, on whose 
surface we crawl. Hew richly is it 
furnished; how teeming with life 
and joy ; how gay its green vesture; 
how bright the canopy which en- 
circles it. He whose word called 
this sparkling creation, all perfect, 
into being, died upon the cross for 
guilty man. Call home yourthoughts 
bow from present objects, and send 
them to wander through the years 
that are gone. Pass over, in recol- 
lection, a few of those events,which 
the scanty records of history have 
rescued from oblivion. Think of the 
proud Egyptian, that ‘ built for 
eternity,” the Assyrian, the Per- 
sian, and the Mede, the Greek and 
Roman, the fiery Saracen and 
wild Arab, the roving Tartar, the 
pomp of China and Hindostan, the 
poor injured Negro, and the harm- 
less American. Muse awhile on the 
progress of arms and arts, the 
growth of knowledge, the spread ot 
civilization ; how heroes have con- 
quered or preserved kingdoms, 
monarchs blessed or ravaged their 
dominions ; how poets have sung, 
and philosophers speculated. ‘Thence 
descend into private life, and mark 
the sacred band of social charities 
that guard the shrine of domestic 
happiness ; watch the reciprocal 
ties that unite the parent and child, 
the husband and wife, the loves 
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and mistress, brother to brother, 
and friend to friend, all instinctive, 
yet capable ot control, and com- 
bined without confusion. Observe 
how nicely the moral balance is ad- 
justed 5 reason, affection, appetite, 
al] acting in concord, all constrain- 
ing and constrained, He whose wis- 
dom contrived, and whose provi- 
dence hasover-ruled the whole of this 
mighty economy, bied, because we 
had sinned. Oh, then, if, inthe flush of 
youth or power, our hearts should 
spurn at the abasing doctrine of hu- 
man corruption, let us think of a 
crucified Redeemer and be humble. 

Mr. P. “ Yet still I have some 
difficulties as to the manner in 
which this truth is treated by the sa- 
cred penmen. If it be so very im- 
portant, how happens it that they 
have not made it more prominent, 
and pressed it upon our attention in 
every page. I can cite a dozen 
texts in proof of our redemption for 
one that respects original sin. 

Sir F. S. “It is true, and the 
circumstance deserves attention. I 
will tell you the solution which has 
occurred to me, and you will adopt 
or reject it as you think best. The 
three leading doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are, man’s fall and corrup- 
tion, his redemption by the death 
of Jesus our Saviour, and the sancti- 
fying influences of the Spirit on our 
hearts. Now, of these it may be 
remarked, that the second is a truth 
of so peculiar a nature, that we 
never should have even suspected it 
without revelation, and even when 
known, we learn nothing more re- 
specting it by watching the mo- 
tions of our own hearts, or observ- 
ing on the world around us. The 
third also wonld hardly have been 
reached by our uninstructed rea- 
son; but when once we have ascer- 
tained this truth in the general, 
much may be discovered respecting 
the operations of grace, by a careful 
regard to our religious experiences, 
The first is so far different from the 
other two, that it might have been 
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proved to a high degree of probabi- 
lity without the aid of revelation ; 
and, in this branch. of knowledge, 
we are capable of making a vast 
progress by serious self-examination. 
Now, with these mementos before 
us, let usopen the Bible. We find 
Jesus Christ in every page; pro- 
mised, prefigured, foretold. In him 
the Patriarchs trusted ; in him was 
the Jaw fulfilled; ‘ to him bore all 
the Prophets witness.” The doc- 
trine of redemption could be learned 
only from Revelation, and it is 
taught abundantly. The nature of 
spiritual influences is also frequent- 
ly insisted on and explained ; yet 
less frequently than the former 
truth. Here experimental religion 
may aid us ; and we are left in part 
to seek our information from that 
source. Only so much is told, as 
may remove all doubt respecting 
the certainty of this tenet, and also 
save us, if we are willing to be 
saved, from dangerous and enthusi- 
astic notions concerning it. Lastly, 
original sin is plainly stated in many 
parts of Holy Writ, and assumed 
through the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture. Our redemption necessarily 
implies it. But the texts, in which 
it is expressly predicated, do not re- 
cur frequently. Much is left to our 
own industry. The same exercises, 
which are necessary to increase our 
knowledge of this doctrine, are ne- 
cessary also to our advancement in 
holiness. It was needless therefore 
thatit should be more distinctly ex- 
pounded. It might even have been 
worse than unprofitable. If the dis- 
cipline by which we seek informa- 
tion in this matter is beneficial, to 
have been relieved from the neces- 
sity of thus seeking it, must proba- 
bly have been hurtful. 

“Mr. P. “I confess 1 think your 
mode of explaining the difficulty 
not irrational. But may it not be 
presumptuous, in us, to attempt pe- 
netrating into the councils of the 
Most High ?” 


{To be concluded in our next, ) 
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Tre politic al changes which hap- 
pe ned on the continent, during the 
years that succeeded the 
1763, were not in general very im- 
portant. We must except however 
two events of a nature highly imte- 
resting; the annexation of Corsica 
to the crown of France, and the fall 
of the Jesuists. ‘The first I shall 
touch lightly. ‘The second deserves 
a more attentive consideration. 
Corsica, formerly dependent on 
the republic of Genoa, had, for some 
time prior to the period under re- 
view, resisted the domination of her 
old masters. The state of Genoa 
was become weak, while the island 
daily : erew in strength and civiliza- 
tion. As early as the year 1755, 
the celebrated Paoli was elected ge- 
neral of her forces ; and his vigour 
and conduct would probably have 
effected the complete emancipation 
of his countrymen, had not his etf- 
forts been thwarted by extraneous 
circumstances, Which he was unable 
to control. France, always alive 
to her interests, saw, in this distrac- 
tion, an opportunity of acquiring a 
valuable province at a very cheap 
rate, Genoa was not unwilling to 
alien for a moderate consideration 
the sovereignty of an island only 
nominally het own. The bargain 
therefore was soon made, and Cor- 
sica, with her untortunate iuhabi- 
tants, transferred to a power whose 
strength made resistance desperate. 
Jhe gallant exertions of Paoli and 
his Mitte band of patriots, in defence 
of their native rights, might well 
kindle the generous enthusiasm ofa 
poet or orator *, but history, of neces- 
‘ity, unimpassioned, and occupied 


7 -~ 
peace an! 


upon larger objects, can bestow by: 
a passing testimony of regret » Simply 
adding, that their efforts were 0). 
successtul. The soon 
and the unfortunate hep 
Coup pants tu seek his 


island Ww as 


overrun, 
safety inexile 
He passed into ltaly, and afterward: 
te 4 refuee in Great Britain, the fy 
asylum of persecuted Virtue, A 
pension was settled upon him, - 
he spent the remainder of his Vez 
in this country, venerated for his 
early sufferings, his talents, and lite. 
rary attainments. This- accessioy 
of territory to France was acquired 
under the administration of the Duke 
de Choiseul; and it appears to have 
given no umbrage to the other En. 
ropean powers. The celebrated 
Rousseau was alone offended. H, 
had proposed to become the legisla 
tor of Corsica, and could not brook 
an invasion of his rights, even by 
his most Christian Majesty. The phi- 
losopher’s vanity might have found 
some consolation in the reflexion 
which the son of Anchises suggests 
to his fallen enemy, ‘© AEnee dextra 
cadis*,”’ 

The other event, to which I have 
alluded, is of a nature so interesting, 
that I propose to dedicate to it th 
residue of this paper. My readers 
I believe will rather lament, that the 
limits which can be allotted for it 
are sosmall, than blame me for sus- 
pending awhile the general narra- 
tive, in order to prosecute this in- 
quiry, 

The expulsion and final suppres: 
sion of the Jesuists happened about 
the vear 1767. Let us Survey with 
a rapid elance the history, consti: 
tution, policy, and overthrow of this 
most singular and enterprising or: 


der +. 


¢c 





* See Marmontel’s Life. 


+ If any of my readers wish for more de- 
tailed information on this subject, it may be 
collected at avery cheap rate from Monsien! 
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The 
astablished by Ignatius Loyola, in 
-40, Its founder was a wild fana- 
ic, who had been wounded at the 
ve of Pampeluna, and appears to 
oy 4 gone mad during his contine- 


society ef Jesus was first 


ent *. He applied to Paul the 
Thirt d, the then reigning Pontilk, to 
sanction bis proposed institution ; 
bat the request was at first refused. 
lenatius then engaged, that his fol- 
vets should take an oath of unpli- 
eit obedience to the Pope, binding 
themselves to go whithersoever he 
should command, without re quiring 
any support from the Holy See. 
This lure was irresistible. Paul pro- 
bably foresaw nothing of the power 
afterwards to be derived from the 
services of this nascent order, but 
he knew that he could not lose by 
multiplying his servants. Though 
C constitutionally cautious, he thought 
he might adventure a throw, if the 
dice were loaded, Paul theretore con- 
firmed the institution of the Jesuits 
by his bull, granted am ple priv ileges 
to the members ef the society, and 
appointed Loyola to be their first 
general. ‘The progress of the new 
was for some time = slow, 
Gharles the Fitth gave them no en- 


orde r 


couragement, and the universities of 


France resisted their introduction 
into that kingdom. = It is probable 
that to these obstacles they were in 
a great degree indebted for the 
strength and consideration they at- 
terwards attained, Being obliged 
to find resources within thenssely: es, 
they sedulously cultivated all ee 
talents which could render them 
useful, and thus lead thein gradually 
on to power. Neither were they r 


))Alembert’s 
Struction of 


little narrative of the de- 
the Jesuists; the account 
given of their establishment by Dr. Ro- 
bertson, in his history of Charles the Fifth, 
vol. 3; and a short view of their polity in 
Paraguay, which may be found in tie first 
volume of the European Settlements in 
America, usually attributed to Mr. Burke. 
The greater part of my facts are drawn 


from these writers. 


See 
V y i} Dp 


tobertson, 
199 
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disconcerted by opposition, Pur- 
suing always the same system, and 
pursuing it with unwearied perse- 
verance, they succeeded at length 
in establishing themselves in France 
(where they were always obnoxious 
to the parliament ¢ 
the great d 
Jearning) 


ind universities, 
epositar! les Of power sail 
as well as in every othe 


Catholic kingdom. Not content to 


be merely tolerated, they laboured 
. ? a 

assiauously to recommend = them- 

selves as the instructors of youth ; 


and, by constant activity, and indus- 
trious attention to qualify them- 
selves properly for the duties of 
education, were enabled at last al- 
most entirely to expel their adver- 
saries from that important station. 
Animated by success, they aspired 
yet further, and found means to be- 
come the spiritual directors of a 
large portion of the higher ranks in 
all the Catholic commnenities. At 
length they established themselves 
in most of those courts which were 
attached to the Papal faith, and be- 
came the confessors, and, not un- 
frequently, the guides and minis- 
ters, of superstitious princes. What 
were the advantages they derived 
from such situations we may guess, 
from the influence which the fas 
thers Le Tellier and Peters pos. 
sessed over the minds of Lewis the 
Fourteenth and James the Second. 
Jesides the dominion thus ae- 
quired over the minds of men, the 
Jesuists possessed other very consi- 
derable sources of authority. Then 
missionaries were spread over both 
the Indies ; and, in China, these fi- 


thers were admitted to the court 
and possesse d in some degree the 
confide nee of ’ the he sda, eror. This 


dispersion of the socicty enabled 
them to carry on several branches oi 
commerce on a large scale, and with 
great profit. They had taken in- 
deed, in common with all ether pro- 
te i: Orcaers, the poverty 

but vows imposed on Jesuitism were 
bands of withe to shackle a giant, 
and this inconvenient restriction was 
disregarued. Under the specious 
pretext of promoting the suceegs of 


vow ot 
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their missions, they obtained a li- 
cence from the court of Rome to 
trade with the nations they labour- 
ed to convert. These commercial 
enterprizes, though they ultimately 
accelerated their ruin, proved dur- 
ing acentury and an half a source 
of great wealth and consideration. 
Such was the growth of this active 
and prosperous society, that in the 
year 1710, it consisted of 20,000 
members ; and they were possessed 
of twenty-four professed houses, 
fifty-nine houses of probation, 340 
residencies, 612 colleges, 200 mis- 
sions, and 150 seminaries and board- 
ing schools. 

But the most brilliant and most 
extraordinary enterprize which was 
undertaken by these fathers re- 
mains yet to be noticed. I mean 
their establishment in Paraguay. 
The accounts of this singular com- 
monwealth are said to be contradic- 
tory, and it cannot be denied that 
the narratives of the Jesuists are 
liableto some suspicion. Yet, after 
allowing every abatement which the 
most sceptical enquirer can demand, 
there will remain enough in the his- 
tory of that state to excite our asto- 
nishmeut and justify our applause. 
It was about the middle of the 17th 
century, that the Jesuists obtained 
leave from the court of Madrid to 
settle themselves in South America, 
within certain limits, free from the 
jurisdiction or interference of the 
Spanish governors. In the quarter 
allotted them, which lay between 
La Plata and Potosi, they com- 
menced their labours, by gathering 
together about fifty families of wan- 
dering Indians, whom they convert- 
ed and settled in a small township. 
This was the nucleus of their new 
creation, the center towards which 
the surrounding and scattered par- 
ticles of barbarism gravitated. By 
a wise policy and unwearied per- 
severance, the fathers gradually 
persuaded many neighbouring tribes 
to adopt their religion, and submit 
to their authority ; till at last they 
formed a potent and well organised 
society, consisting, it is said, of 
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300,000 families. 
exercised a mild and patriarchal 


Over these they 


government. Their subjects wey 
docile and grateful. They lived j, 
towns, were regularly clad, labeured 
in agriculture, and exercised many- 
factures. Industry was universa! 

but wealth and want equally -. 
known. Yet by degrees even the 
elegant arts began to appear, and 
an army of 60,000 men was embod). 
ed, armed, and disciplined. ‘The 
forms of the executive authority 
were simple, the whole country 
being divided into forty-seven dis. 
tricts, in each of which a Jesuit pre. 
sided. Indian magistrates were 
settled in each town, who, like the 
Cadis in the East, were the inferior 
ministers of justice. But punish. 
ments were rare and_ peculiarly 
mild. In order to perpetuate this 
happy system of polity, the Jesuists 
were very jealous of admitting 
strangers into their community, and 
prohibited their subjects from learn- 
ing any language, except a_ native 
dialect, which they laboured to im- 
prove and erect intoa standard. If 
Mr. Burke’s testimony may be cre- 
dited, who was both inquisitive and 
impartial, the Indians of Paraguay 
were, under the government of the 
Jesuists, an innocent and happy 
people, civilized without being cor- 
rupted, and (which is at least equally 
rare) yielding with entire content- 
ment the most perfect and syste- 
matic subjection. The government 
however to which they submitted, 
though absolute, was mild and 
equitable. Their masters were their 
benefactors, from whom they re- 
ceived religion and morals, know- 
ledge and civilization, the means of 
innocent enjoyment here, and the 
hope of happiness hereafter. Phi- 
losophy little suspected that the 
fairest specimens of society should 
be found at last among a convention 
of American Indians, governed des- 
potically by a few Romish priests, 
the emissaries of an order remark- 
able for bigotry in their speculative 
opinions, and unpardonable laxity 
in their practical tenets. Yet if that 
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country be the most enviable, — 
ices and miseries are the least, 
ro yortion to its extent and oe 
sion: I know of no nation, either an- 
sient or modern, that can dispute 
the palm with the commonwealth 
of Paraguay. 
But, though the progress of the 


Jesuists was 1n the main prosperous, 


ind their power at all times formi- 
dable, the flow of their prosperity 
was by no means uninterrupted. 
Searcely had they effected their 
establishment in France, in defiance 
of the parliaments and universities, 
when the fanaticism of one of their 
scholars endangered their very ex- 
istence, Chastel, a pupil of the new 
society, attempted the life of Henry 
the Fourth; and Guignard, one of 
their members, was convicted 
having composed writings favour- 
able to regicide. The parliaments 
seized the favourable moment, and 
banished the Jesuis‘s the kingdom. 
In the provinces of Bourdeaux and 
Toulouse only were they spared ; 
but here the fathers found a rally- 
ing point, and by the activity of 
their intrigues in every quarter, 
within a few years obtained their 
re-establishment. Henry even pa- 
tronised this dangerous sect, 
lected one of their number tor his 
confessor, and presented them with 
the magnifice nt college of La Fleche, 
Perhaps he wa willing to court 
men whom he had reason todread ; 
perhaps he found their flexible sys- 

em of casuistry not il] accommo- 
aaa to his licentious habits. 

Lovis the Thirteenth, and his 
celebrated minister, were disposed 
to favour the Jesuists, whose litera- 
ry exertions they respected. But 
it was under the reign of his suc- 
cessor that they reached the height 
of their opulence and authority. 
rhe tathers La Chaise and Le Tel- 
ler, successively confessors to the 
ing, were of this order, and ad- 
vanced its interests, with that fide- 


ars 
Sco 


lity and enerey for which its mem- 
vers have been ever. remarkable. 
‘He vesuists obtained the direction 


of various ecclesiastical seminaries, 


~ wee 


CHRIST, OsBsEry 
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They established newcolleges, They 
persecuted the Suatestenae. They 
Oppressed the Jansenists. Father 


Le Tellier, who, as Mr. Burke has 
said of Laud, “ with talents hardly 
equal to the direction of a college, 
was called to the government ‘of. a 
kingdom,” carried on his projects 
with so blind and fiery a zeal, that 
one of the Jesuists said of him, “ He 
drives at such a rate, that he will 
overturn us 3”? a just prediction, 
though the author probably did not 
live to see it verifie d. After the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantz,which, 
whatever may be urged by the eu- 
logists of Louis *, has left a stain of 
the deepest dye on his memory, the 
royal con fessor proceeded to the 
desiriction of the celebrated col- 
lege and convent of Port Royal, not 
a stone of which was left standing. 
‘The great At’mathian conqueror, 
bad spare the house of Pandarus, 
whose temple and tower went to the 
evound ;” and it might have been 
hoped that the fame of Pascal, 
Arnauld, Nichole, and Racine; the 
remembrance of what had been 
done in grammar, in logic, in so 
many branches of literature and 
science, would have saved this ho- 
noured seminary from destruction, 
under a prince whose boast it was 
to be the patron of every art and a 
complishme nt that can give dignity 
tohuman nature. But nothing is so 
religious bigotry. Le 
Tellier knew of no merits which 
could expiate the crime of Janse- 
nism. The college perished ; but 
betore its fall a ‘death blow was 
given toits enemy. In the height 
of his glory, while proudly soaring 
aloft, ashaft of deadly venom ath. 
ed him, and though he still held on 
a bold career, the poison hung 
about his heart, and brought him to 
the earth at last. Be fore Port 
Royal fell, the Provincial Letters had 
been published. {mn this master- 
piece, which Boileau prefer red be- 
fore every other work in the French 


tasteless as 


1 Ducheswe de la Va! 
lere par Madame Genus 
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Pascal ridiculed with 
inimitable and pleasantry, 
hoth the quibbling morality and 
unintelligible metaphysics of the 

M. D*tAlembert has ob 
of at, that com- 
ata time when th: eUaAg( 


has 
Sa ac e 


toncue, 


Jesuists, 
served 

po: » tan 
was very 1mpertectly formed, not a 
single word obsolete. 
The author have antict- 
pated that Si wots ot expression 
and composition, which prevailed 


although 


sod 


has become 


Seems 


an hundred years afterwards. But 
what is there in science, literature, 
or religion, to which Pascal was 
unequal ? The Provincial Letters 


were universally read and admired, 
and their celebrity has been 
rable as it was brillant. 
fluence 


as du- 
Their in- 
therefore have been 
proportionally extensive, nor can 
we doubt that this production con- 
tributed more largely to the over- 
throw of the formidable body against 
which it was directed, than all the 
eliorts of the parliaments, and ve- 
hemence of the oppressed Janse- 
nists. Power which is sustained 
by opinion can be dethroned only 
by undermining the basis on whic h 
werests, 

Though the Jesuists felt the force 
of the attack, they had no suspicion 
that theirsatety could beend: ingered 
by it. Nor indeed were its effects 
visible for a considerable period, 
Father Le Tellier, with his charac- 
teristic violence, not long after the 
destruction of Port Royal, procured 
the promulgation of the bull Unige- 
nitus *, ‘This papal rescript was 
directed against the Jansenists, 
being in truth a condemnation of 
all their avowed doctrines. It pro- 


must 


“ There is a bon mot mentioned re- 
specting this bull which is worth recording. 
the Fourteenth very anxious 
that it should be approved by the Bishops, 
and by force or address at length obtained 
Nine recusants how- 
everstill remained; and Louis one day ex- 
pressed to his daughter the anxiety he felt 
to see an uniformity in the Episcopal corps. 
‘ That is very easy” (said she) ** you need 
@nly order the forty acceptants to be ofthe 
opinion of the nine others.” 


Louis was 


forty subscriptions. 
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duced the most violentheatsthrouoh. 
out France, and threatened very {y. 
tal consequences. Happily Lov 
the Fourteenth died before Janse. 
nism was extirpated, and father | 
‘Tellier was exiled to La Fleche. 

‘The Duke of Orleans, the “ 
rr Ss regent,’ who succeeded, cared 
neither forthe Jesuists nor their op 
Heand his minister Dy. 
bois would have deemed it folly t 
concern themselves with theoloy;. 
cal disputes. ‘They were Atheists 

least Pyrrhonians, and they 
termed their indifference philoso 
phy ; forgetting the truth whic! 
Dr. Paley “has justly noted, that th: 
silliest ph: intasy by which the sill; 
est fanatic ever attempted to prop: 
tiate heaven, and provide for his 
well-being hereafter, ismore rational! 
than a supine indifference about fu 
turity. Under the reign of Louis 
the Fifteenth, the Jesuists recovered 
in part their influence at court. The, 
retained it during many yeais ; and 
even Fleury, who though he paid 
some Jregard to religion, considered it 
perhaps too much asa state engine, 
treated them with civility notwith- 
standing his known partiality to 3 
different order *, “ The Jesuists 
are excellent servants” (said he) 

‘though bad masters.’ 

In the mean time the bull Unige- 
nitus, which had slept awhile, occa: 
sioned serious agitations. It had 
always been stre nuously resisted by 
the parliame nts, who, though the; 
had been persuaded to register its 
acceptance, pronounc ‘ed it ‘contrary 
to the constitution of the kingdom. 
Attempts were made, under thi 
sanction of this bull, to treat the Jan 
senists as heretics. Thesacrament: 
were refused them. ‘This persect 
tion produced viole wnt clamours. The 
beds of justice sided with the Jan- 
senists, the court protected yak it 
oppressors, and the leaders of | 
party were exiled in their turns 
At length the King imposed a gene: 
ral silence on the disput: ints (which 
nobody observed) and referred the 
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pouents, 


* The Salpicians. 
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holiness. Benedict 
» Fourteenth, hated and despised 
Jesuits, but he was a Pope, and 
bi . had been promulgated by 
nit his tnfallible predecessors. 
Le we one “d its — , declar- 
. however, that the Jansenists 
jot to be excluded trom the 
This qualified con- 
mnation the persecute ‘ds party 
silered asa tr iumph. The odium 
) the Jesuists had drawn upon 
elyes by the intolerant spirit 

» evinced certainly accelerated 


natter to his 


LLait 


it 


meni 


ruin. 

Lercircumstances hastened 
tell into 
consequcnce 


their 

T woo 
that issue. ‘The 
discredit at court, in 
of an extraordinary and unseason- 
ble nicety in morals. They 
fused. it is said, to undertake the 

ritual eunidance of Madame de la 
This seruple probably 
political than religious. 
A new and formidable enemy also 
roused by needless aggression. 
At a time when the stre ‘ngth of the 
Was evidently wasted, they 


society 


re- 


) ] 
| ompadouyl . 
Vas ] ther 


Wiis 


i suis! ‘ 


imp rud ntly attacked the authors of 


the Encye lope ‘dia. The philosophers 
instantly embodied against 

These gentlemen had_ hi- 
ha tughe d in secret, but 
maxim was, “ Caveat qui me 
The pen was drawn. Vol- 


Were 
them. 
therto only 
mein 


fanoit.” 


H ure eXE€ rted lis te rrible powers of 


ridicule, and finished the grotesque 


piece of which the masterly hand of 
Pascal had sketched an outline. 
. he fathers were fairly laughe d 


dow n, and their power Was already 
ita ioe ebb, when the war of fifty- 
‘1x broke out, which occasioned the 
famous lawsuit that led to their 
ruin. ‘The circumstances which at- 
‘cnded this contest, I shall relate 
presently. In the mean time let us 
take a view of the nature of that 
ustitation, which rendered the 
orde} 6 formidable, as well as the 
Maxims of policy by which their 


interests were advanced and pro- 
CTE d, 
i 


L9 0€ CONG: Lued, } 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observe 


Iris not very uncommon to spe: ls 
of a nation under the ficure of an 
individual. We hear of the hody 
politic ; ; of the head and heart of the 
State ; of the infanc 'Y and decrepitude 
of society ; together with many in- 
cenlous puns about the constitution, 
“xc. : to say nothing of the old Ro. 
man fable about the stomach andthe 
members. I must acknowledge, | 


am in general rather tired of all 
this metaphorical contusion : but, 


yet there is one shape in which the 
figure in question sometimes ap- 
pears, that strikes me as worthy of 
more notice than it has commonly 
received. The poor are the feet of 
society.” This is, | believe, an old 
saying; Ll can trace it back as far as 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and I 
doubt not but Mr. Chalmers or Mr. 
Malone could trace it farther. But 
without perplexing ourselves with 
the heraldry of the “thing, I think if 
not impossible to draw from this 
simple metaphor some useful 
Struction. 

I doubt 


l= 


whether there are 


many 
among the rich and the great, who 
do not very clearly perceive some 
of the points in which the lower 


classes of society may be compared 
to the lower extremities of the hu- 
man body. “ They are wndermost, 
and iy to be so. They were made 
for us to walk upon. They muse 
Occ wieeniie Le content with wading 
through mud and dirt, making as 
muc h impression as they can on 
sharp stones or gravel, impinging 
against an obstinate log, or cooling 
themselvesin a foot’s depth of snow. 
What could be more preposterous 
than for a respectable gentleman to 
turn into an antipode w ith the lower 
orders uppermost, or even to walls 
on all fours on the plan of equality ? 
The latter plan might answer, per- 
haps, when socrety was in its infancy, 
and had not vet learned the perfect 


use of all its members; but it is 
long since we caine out of petti- 
coats. The feet are very well cased 


and 


they 


in worsted and leather, 
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aud if, through the 
cove rug 
to come 


failure of their 
occasionally happ en 
a little closer into contact 
with the bare ground than is quite 
comfortable, why, it only makes 
them the hardier.” 

Now there 1s some truth in all 
this; and | heartily wish the poor 
were a little more accustomed to 
reflect on that ordinance of nature, 
or, to speak sense, of Providence, 
which has placed them in asituavion 
comparatively humble, but by no 
means destitute of many comforts 
and blessings. While man is man, 
his hands, his feet, all his members 
must submit to perform the fune- 
tions respectiv ely allotted to them. 
If he moves from place to place, he 
must not aspire todo so after the 
fashion of the deities of the classic 
poets, or Miulton’s angels, 


€¢ 


they 





Smooth sliding without step.” 


His feet are for use, not for shew. 
{t is the same with those of human 
society. But at the same time, [do 
not like to hear much said against 
the discontent of the poor, and 
about their those who 
are apt to forget eertain other parti- 
culars, in which the interior classes 
of hn community resemble the in 
ferior part of the human frame qui ite 
as much as in their humble station, 
and their obligation to carry about 
the rest of the body. 

I hear, for example, some persons 
perpe tu: ally de scribing the peor as 
the incumbrance and plague of so- 
ciety, without recollecting the ser- 
vices which society derives from 
them. You, Mr. Editor, are not, I 
believe, verv triendly to the poor- 
Jaws ; at least I collect so much 
from your review of Mr. Whit- 
bread’s bill. For my part, Ido not 
at all understand the subject ; but, 
whatever may be your opinion on 
it, you will agree with me that no- 
thing can be more offensive than to 
hear men ¢ omplain with you of the 
inconveniences of the poor-rates, 
who do not with you recommend 
the instruction of the poor, or even 


ducies, by 
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should know their proper place ; 





(Noy. 
What a 
IS said, ** ore 
Only consider what 

they annually entai} 
onthe coinmunity. Poor’s rates 
so many millions : Hospitals—so many 
more: Vo! nage d Charity—not mucl; 
le s: G aols, ride wells, &e , incaley. 
lable ”’? Sach are the exclamations 
of many who never take the trou. 
ble to reflect on the innumerab : 
hands that are busily employed, j 

the service of the idle and luxurious 
part of society . 
that they 


think of their comforts. 
dreadful burden,” it 
these poor 
vast Charge 


ad 


at the very moment 


are indulging in their 
peevish and unfeeling complaints, 
While 1 am thus writing to you, 
how many labours are going for. 


ward on our account, to which you 
and I should be totally unequal | 
How many ploughs and spades are 
warning the surface of the earth to 
provide fer our future sustenance ! 
How many hammers, saws, and 
hatchets, are in motion to secure to 
us those conveniences of furniture 
without which, we should be re- 
duced tomake the ground our table 
and our couch! How many shiuttles 
and wheels are at work, to furnish 
us with the means of fencing our- 
selves against the inclemency of 
this northern climate ! What skill 
of dyers and fullers is bestowed 00 
turning these necessary fences of 
our bodies into ornaments grateful 
to the eye ! How many sinews are 
exerting themselves early and late 
to prepare the habitations or the ve- 
hicles of the wealthy and the noble! 
How are our timber-yards and rope- 
ries swarming with the hum of ” 
bour, that E Sngland may still | 
able to continen. on her favourite 
element, the battle of her liberties, 
and of the rights and independence 
of human nature itself! 

How ridiculous it would be, 
if a labouring man were to con 
plain of the dreadful expences o! 
his feet? I believe we should laug), 
if we found him summing up his 
grievances in this respect, from 
year to year, and throwing them 


into something of the following 
form. 
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« Account current of the sundry heavy just make a beginning, and leave it 


charges and disbursements to which 
7 am subject by the misfortune of 
har ing fe et. 


An. 18V06. Se d. 
for a pair strong upper lea- 

thers .c.cccccccccccseceesececes ae 

from, For two pair soles ...ccweere 4 0 


ftem. For aquarter hundred of nails 0 1 


For two pair of strong worsted 


Item, 

StOCKINGS.......c000 cocerece 4 0 

ftom, For a drop of ointment to 

rub my feet after having 

been chafed with being 
put in the SiOcKS.....0.+.... 0 9 
Total... 11 10.” 
It is a very common observa- 


tion, that if the feet are warm, the 

hole body is warm. The blood, to 
circulate briskly through the ex- 
tremities, must ctiealate briskly all 
the way from the heart. In like 
manner, a society where the poor 
are well-off, by which I mean well- 
seine d, well-fed, and well-educated, 
(and I believe all the three must axe) 
together,) is well off as a whole. 
Expede Herculem. I wish we re- 
flected a little oftener on the close 
connection between the comforts 
of the lower ranks and those of the 
higher. Mere selfishness would 
then make us a little more attentive 
to the welfare of our humble bre- 
thren than we are. It is true, we 
give our money freely enough,when 
we are requested to do so; “but how 
few cast a thought on those real ob- 
iects of benevolence, who cannot 
work, and do not beg! How few be- 
stow their charity on the immortal 
part of the poor! 

Iam not fond of running paral- 
lels too far. Very few allegories 
will hold completely ; and indeed. 
no wonder ; for, if two things were 
exactly alike i in everv respect, they 
would turn out to be one and the 
same thing. Yet, Mr. Editor, it 
might be amusing to continue this 
figure of the feet of society, so far as 
to observe, in what state we find 
the feet of the various communities 
upon earth. I have neither time nor 
ieisure for this observation; but 1 
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to others to complete the sketch, 

To say nothing of the numerous 
uncivilized tribes who run about 
the world barefooted, let us remark 
the lamentable state of China. Mr. 
Barrow informs us how miserably 
the feet of China are circumstanced., 
They are by nature remarkably 
large and spreading; but, from an 
averseness to the company of her 
neighbours, ortoanye ommunication 
with them, she is so determined to 
keep at home, that she has pinched 
up her untortunate feet into half 
their natural dimensions, and then 
has the folly and vanity to think 
this distortion the very flower of 
beauty and glory of the world. 

The French people was formerly 
a great dancer. Its feet were re- 
markably well drilled, and uncom. 
monly nimble, although not a little 
pinched and squeezed in order to 
give the body an air of lightness 
and symmetry. They danced, how- 
ever, and cut and shuffled in a very 
wonderful way, till, all on asudden, 
they danced ‘the mselves into the 
air, end changed situations with the 
head. It being impossible for them 
to continue long in this unnatural 
state, they have now returned into 
their proper place, but have entire- 
ly lost their skill in the chassée, and 
are now fenced with leather and 
lead, and unremittingly employed 
in dealing very heavy coups de pied 
on all their neighbours. 

But you will be most interested 
in the case of our old, amusing, and, 
on the whole, worthy friend, John 
Bull. John’s feet are certainly not 
altogether in the best state ; but the 
misfortune i is, that though some of 
his friends and advisers have told 
him this, John will not half believe 
it. The reason of his not half believ- 
ing it, as Iam told, is this; that 
Jahe } is certainly in the state of the 
celebrated Mr. Daniel Lambert, the 
middle region of whose body has 
by good cheer been so enormousl 


increased, that he has not been able 
to see his feet for a great number of 
years, John, therefore, though he 
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feet a little aliing, yet 


} 7 
' ‘ ¥ 
eelneg em, iaugbs at is 


! j {* 4b 5 iad eg 
Pest ii ‘nas Ij it fling him that he 


ha rot a touch of the COU, 

(}; thing, however. that has 
made Johnso unbelreving, is, that 
all his aq SCcrs have by no means 
been agreed in pron th 
ature Ol his disorde) . Toy years 

IO, ome doctol assured Pp » that 
his feet had got tn//amed 
fied by being always uwndermost, and 
advised him to try a Het 
of posture, by seernge now he could 
walk on his head. John \ 
firsta litile tickled by this tancy, for 
he isan odd fellow, and was halt 


thinking of making the expert 


ment but soon bethinkine him- 
sell, fell into a vioient passion al 
these doctors, and nstead of Oo 
their advice, employed his ie 

in stamping af them an | kicking 
them out of his hous Some other 
quag ks tell John, tha’ he whole 


cause of this indisposition in the 
feet is his childish tondness tor 
being a soldier: tha hurts them 


extremely by marching about, and 
stocks which he 1S 
ihn order 


the 


espec} tly by the 


alwavs t to make lin 


ranks ri 


x . 
a | | } () 
i — 


a OTi nd hecure for 


that he had better keep to his farm- 
ine i iis dairy, and leave bombs 
and cannons to take care of them- 
selyi “ The stocks may be very 
fine things for you, John, (they 
say), but hat will become ot your 
ticle feet?” * Thank you, gen- 


c< but if I 
leave off being a soldier, and so get 
clapped Into a ton weight of irons 
by this spitfire Bony, what will be- 
come of my 

The truth is, as | have said, John 
lias certainly a little gout flying 
about him, owing to 100 much eood 
living, and taking 
his feet. Let 


tlemen,” (says Joh 


‘) 
fil js 
/ 


poor f € 1 thie n ‘fig 


Ws ho Lee how yer 
pe, ; 


that he will soon see the necessity of 


following the advice of his good 
friends, who tell him the real state 
of the case, and warn him, that 


sé 


Peggy in the north shews how 
useful it is to live moderately, take 


too little care of 


whereas the example of his sister 





\ ' 
VOY 


‘ise, and look to th, 
ate of the feet, he had better follow 


fam, Sir, yours, 


PED} ~ 
—— 
4 } — P oe ‘ 1 
Ais the interest excite uj by y the ¢ ne 
urhicl ', va ‘ ith ite oN 
Which has hale LY appeared amono 


us, might cease before the 


' 
end of 


] 
inother month, we are tempted to 
rt, in our present number, the 
ig ae 
» following articles, which hay 


ference to that object, althouc 


will givea disproportionate « ' 
{ Cot (ne muscellaneous depai 

ment of our work, The deplorable 
case of the writer of the first letter, 
Wwe recommend to the compassionat: 
consideration of our philosophical 
readers. [he second communication 
is intended tor those who are no! 


p! hilosophers. 


DEAR MR. CHRISTIAN, 


| hope you'll forgive a poor siin- 
} * . .» - . 4 . | 4 er 

ple woman for troubling yeu ; but 
and tnd 

MGeea, maeeda, 
import, and { 


Socces el 
Odi bf 


it’s a matter of great 
can’t sleep o ‘nights 
ng of it; and that hasta 
won't answer me never a 
There he 
(as he 
and don’t mind my fright for 
a farthing, and so I thougl it it d ask 
you about it, for they say as how 
you’re an observer too, and ?m sure 
I’m frighted almost into a qualm. 
Do you know, Sir, my poor hus- 
band, ay} and he’s a dear poor 
man for all that, but, as I was saying 
my husband is a bit of an astrono- 
mer, and-he’s partially fond of per- 
spective, and he told me, last Sa- 
turday was a se’nnight, that he had 
scen a great hole in Saturn’s ring, so 
big that you might put your hand 
thro ugh it ; wherewithal I thought 
for you know, Mr. 
Christian, a ring was never meant 
to put your hand through. But 
that was’nt what J meant to say nel- 
ther, (but I do think my poor head 
is shaked into I don’t know what, 
for I can’t remember any thing} 


oki 
Or LITE 

word to all my inquiries. 
sits Observin ie and observing 
Calls it) 


he was crazy, 
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Mr. Christian, 1 

dear me! what will be- 
Do vou know they Say 
oli—ay ' th: 


eard M is 


, 


its the 
‘he comet 
come of us! ' 
“s to carry us all 
for certain, for I h 
num tell her maid 
she was cetting into the 
ive, ne No, 
don’t buy any new stays, for my ola 
ll] last me till April 


comet, 


(says she) 
ill and—it 

ones Wil i 

. 1 i : ] | } 

iil be all over betore then. 


} } | } Pe , 
C0) she shor k her head and look (lias 


much as to say, “ I 
he sure, but I 
SO I did e to trouble her with 
uestions, because she’s rather high. 
But I thought ’d know the worst 
ofit; so | seemed as I'd take no no- 
tice (though I was all in a tremor, 
r | ‘thought it must be the comet 
ty vas thinking of) and presently 
afterwards I pops } my head 


ee ‘ 
know all avout Il, 


not 1)? 


the coach window, and says, in a 
sort of a half voice, ‘there itis for 
certain,” and then Mrs. ‘Lurnum 


looked, and she saw it, aud do you 
know she fetched such a deep sigh, 

tell all over into a quaver.— Now, 
when I gothome, I thought I'd ask 
my oaf of a husband whether he’d 
heard the news, for he’s always a 


picking out some mischief or an- 
other, (and [Pm sure I wish he’d 


mind his business instead of taking 
to the stars so, for he has’nt made 
pair of spectacles this 7 ri nt) 
nd what do youthink, Sir? He 
ed at me (oh, me! it 
heart to think of it) and he sai 
ah Dinah! ’tis true, the fatal 
hou approaches, foretold in vain 
In Vain prognosticated ; it comes, 1 
eomes, vast, fiery, and excentri 
Whereupon, as T saw he was get- 
ting into his tantrums, I thoneht Id 
pluck up a little spirit. ‘ What a 
plague,” says I, “ have we to do 
with it? This comes of you: 
ing glasses, as you call them; Iam 
sure | wish you'd 
more upon your condition, and not 
leave your wife and children to 
starve with your star-gazing.” But 
no, Sir, it would hot do, and olf he 
went into an oration, and said as 
now this great bearded stat 


goes to my 


reflect 


resiect a tittie 


was to 


Adel 7 f 


Out O) 


about it: 


‘ j gf’ . mod 
ine the Wome:l, 42] 


some plain 
or another, ind carry us olf in its 


vay ond Jupiter. And 
then off he bangs to his teless ope, 
ind has been as mum as a cat ever 
slice 

No . do tell me if you’ve 


rved any thing about it, for ] 

but would be very 
this was happen ; 
though for that matter, if we could 
but be far ¢ nouch, so that 
band might c1ve over look- 
[ do think it would 
save us from coming upon the pa- 
forhe raves so about them, and 
talks of their scents and battleaxes, 
and sighings, and conjunctions, and 
comsternations—I am sure it makes 
me witd to hear him. I hope, Sir, 
at the least you’ll have the charity 
to send me an answer to this, and 
tell me when we are to begin this 
long journey, and whereabouts you 
think we m 


think ii 


ae = ia 
bad with us it 
‘es . } 
Carried 
. S C 

ine tor stars, 


° ' 
j Shi, 


be going, and whe- 
ther this gre at comet is really alive 
or not; for ve heard my husband 

Ly somet! hing about its feeling, and 
*é its returning that way, but 
won't there for a great while. 
I don’t know what to be- 
hear such strange things 
but if he has any feeling 
at all, I hope he wont do us so much 
mischiet talk of. However, 
that you will tell all 
vou know in pity to a poor woman 
whois likely so either to 
workhouse. So will 
tingly oblige your’s till 


May 


COME 
I’m sure 


| | | 
»t7 
Oi og gf we 


as the 


I rely on 


SOON to 


DINAH DOLETUL, 


ACCOUNT OF THE 


COMETS. 


NATURE OF 


are opaque, spherical, and 
¢ planets > 


| a a | 
are enlichtened oi the 


Cs, IKE th) 


they 
and 
revolutions round him in 
Hotical orbits, which have the 
of their foci. They are 
called comets from their generally 
tail, somewhat 


sun, 
1) 
i 
ie 


sun In one 


having a long re- 


sembling hair, 


They are very nu- 
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merous, 


no fewer than 450 being 
supposed to belong to our solar 
system. When they appear, they 
come in a direct line towards the 
sun, and after beine lost for some 
time in his light, they generally 
fly off on the other side as fast as 
they came, projecting a much 
brighter tail than when they were 
advancing ; till getting daily at a 
farther they gradually 


distance, ’ 
lose their splendor, and at last 
Their apparent 


wholly disapp ear, 
magnitude is very different, some- 
times appearing of the size of fixed 
stars, at other times being 
as Venus, or even as the Sun or 
Moon. They appear to be sur- 
rounded with atmosphe res of a pro- 
digious size, often rising ten times 
higher than the nucleus | or body of 
the comet, and they have often ‘dif- 
ferent phases slike the moon. The 
tails of comets are supposed to be 
owing to the heat of the sun: they 
grow larger as they approach, and 
shorten as they recede from that lu- 
minary. 

Of all the heavenly bodies, co- 
mets have given rise tothe greatest 
variety of conjectures. They have 
in all ages been matter of terror to 
the vulgar, who have regarded 
them as evil omens, forerunners of 
war, &c. and suppose -d them tohave 
different degrees of malignity ac- 
cording to the shape they assumed 
of a beam, a sword, aspear, &e. It 
was long before any euttonsl hy po- 
thesis was formed respecting them. 
Even Kepler indulged the strange 
conceit, that the planets were huge 
animals, which swam round the 
sun by means of fins, acting on the 
cethereal fluid ; and that the comets 
were monstrous and uncommon 
animals, generated in the celestial 
spaces ; and he endeavoured to ex- 
plain how the air engendered them. 
John learned man of 
the 16th century, main- 
tained that they are spirits or geni, 
like those mentioned in the Maho- 
metan fables. It was Sir Isaac New- 
ton who first clearly ascertained 
them to be a kind of planets, which 


aS large 


Bodin, a 
France in 


Communications respecting the Comet, 





[ Noy, 
move in very eccentric ellipses, and 
it appears since to have been de. 
termined that the revolutions 
many of themare periodical, varyiiig 
from 60 or 70 to 500 or 600 years, * 
The most generally received opi. 
nion respecting the tails of comets 
is, that they are streams of electric 
matter of the same nature with th, 
Aurora Borealis, which they re. 
semble in many of its remarkable 
phenomena. For instance, the light 
of the smallest star, in coming to us 
through the immense thickness of a 
comet’s tail, does not suffer the least 
diminution. Dr. Hamilton, of Dub- 
lin, who invented this hypothe- 
SIS, supposes the comets to be of us 
in bringing back to the planets the 
electric fluid which is continually 
discharged from the higher regions 
of theiratmosphere. ‘This opinion 
ditfers from that of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, who supposed the tail of a co- 
met to be a very thin vapour, which 
the head sends out by reason of its 
heat. There are, however, pheno- 
mena which cannot be satisfactorily 
solved on either of these hypotheses. 
The velocity of comets is prodi- 
gious. One was observed at Pa- 
lermoin July 1770, which, m twen- 
ty-four hours, deacvibed an arch in 
the heavens of upw ards of fifty de- 
grees, Supposing it therefore as far 
distant as the sun, it must have 
moved at the rate of upwards of 
sixty millions of miles in a day. 
The distance of comets may | 
known from their parallax. Tha 
of 1577 was found to be about 
$40,000 miles distant from the earth, 
Sir Isaac Newton thinks that one 
use of the comets is to furnish fire 
for the sun, into which they are fre- 
quently absorbed, and which would 
otherwise be in danger of wasting 
from the continual emission of light; 
and he conceives that comets are 
also necessary for preserving and 
re-supplying the water end 
of the planets, s 
getation. And i 
some observers, } 
Sir Isaac’s hypot 


O} 


are many comets : 
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eet one of the planets, the earth 
for instance. The etlect of such a 
meeting must be dreadtul, The 
shock and the deluge consequent 
upon it must destroy all the works 
of man, and reduce the earth to its 
original chaos. Some indeed have 
supposed that the immediate cause 
of the universal deluge in the time 
of Noah was the near approach of a 
comet, forcing the sea to desert its 
bed, and overflow the equatorial 
regions; and that the same or some 
other comet coming near the earth 
when heated in an intense degree in 
its perihelion *, will be the instru- 





* According to Sir Isaac Newton’s cal- 
culations, the heat of the comet of 1680 


Review of Taylor’s Holy Living, by Thirlwall. 
; approach to the sun, toward which 
shey tend with astonishing veloci- 
tv aud that they never afterwards 
3 ~ 
re-appear. : : 
[t is not impossible, that in the 
course of ages, a comet may actually 


7338 
mental cause of the general confla- 
gration foretold in SacredS 
Writings. 

What an astonishing display of 
the divine power and magnificence 
does this short sketch present to our 
view. While we contemplate it, may 
we feel our own nothingness, and 
the stupendous extent of that mer- 
cy which led Him, whose hand 
formed and projected these wonder- 
ful bodies, and who guides them in 
their orbits, to divest himself of his 
glory, to suffer and bleed, and die 
forus. ‘O the depth of the riches, 
both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! How unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past find- 
ing out !” 


the 


S. 


was 2,000 times greater than 
iron, 


red hot 











REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


a 


The Rule and Exercises of Holy 
Living : in which are described the 
Means and Instruments of obtaiming 
every Virtue, and the Remedies 
against every Vice, and Consider- 
ations serving to the resisting all 
Temptations. Together with Prayers 
containing the whole Duty of a Chris- 
tian, and the Parts of Devotion 
fitted for all Occasions, and fur- 
mshed for all Necessities. ‘Twenty- 
seventh Edition, By Jer. Tay- 
Lor, D. D. Chaplain in Ordinary 
to King Charles the First. ‘The 
Rev. THomas Tuirtwatt, M. A. 
Editor. London. Longman and 
Co. 1807. 8vo. pp. xix. and 276. 
Price 7s, 


luis is a book, which, in a former 
age, Was considered as essential to 
the completeness of a devotional h- 
brary. In succeeding times it has 
been censured and neglected, 1} 


ther as practically too austere, or, 
’ * T lard 
Cunist, Ousery. No. 71. 





in respect to doctrine, defective, 
if not erroneous. We purpose, on 
this account, to give a more ex- 
tended view of Bishop Taylor’s trea- 
tise, than the mere re-publication * 
of a work so long, and once so ge- 
nerally known, might otherwise re- 
quire. 

We think the arrangement of the 
book exceptionable, as the doctri- 
nal partis placed after the chapters 
which unfold and inforce a Chris- 
tian’s moral duties. And this cir- 
cumstance may explain why those 
who affix a high and distinct value 
to the inward, operative, principle 
of religion in the heart, as the root 
of all holiness, feel a reluctance to 
frame their opinions by works of 
this complexion. ‘They complain 


* Mr. Thiriwall is generally a correct 
editor ; althouzh we observed some typo- 
graphical errors of importance. Thus; at 
p. 226, filial should be final; p, 265, 


fruits, suits, &e, &e. 
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that the parts of the system are 
transposed. And the discovery of 
this transposition naturally predis- 
poses them to regard with suspicion 
doctrine which they are compelled 
to reach by a path thus irregular 
and circuitous. But let the author 
speak for himself. 


The ** Signs ofirue Faith” ave (our limits 
oblize us to select,) ‘* an earnest and ve- 
hement prayer: for it is impossible we 
should heartily believe the things of God, 
and the glories of the Gospel, and not most 
importunately desire For every 
thing is desired according to our belief of 
its excellency and possibility :’—“ To be a 
stranger upon earth in our affections, and 
to have all our thoughts and principal de- 
ives fixed upon the matters of faith, the 
things of heaven. For if a man were 
adopted heir to Cesar, be would (if he be- 
lieved it veal and effective) despise the 
prescnt, aud wholly be at court in his fa- 


! eve, 


rye . 
'c3ICr sS 


them. 


and his desires would out-ran 
his swiltest speed, and all his thoughts 
would spend themselves in creating ideas 
and little phantastic images of his future 
condition. Now God hath made us heirs 
of his kingdom, 
ifwe be! 


and coheirs with Jesus: 
ieved this, we would think, and 
affect, and study accordingly. But be that 
rejoices In gain, and his heart dwells in the 
world, and is espoused to a fair estate, and 
transported with a light momentary joy, 
and is afflicted with losses, and amazed 
with temporal persecutions, and esteems 
disgrace and poverty in a good cause to he 
intolerable, this man either hath no inheri- 
tance in heaven, or believes none; and 
believes not that he is adopted to be the 


Son of God, the heir of eternal glory.” 


Shew me thy 


. 


‘St. James’s sign is best, 
faith by thy works, 


Faith makes the mer- 
Chant diligent and 


venturous, and that 
makes him rich.’”’ * It is told us b 


Christ, * He that forgives shall be forgiven? 
If we believe this, it is certain we shail for- 
give our enemies ; for none of us ail but 
need and desire to be forgiven. No man 
ean possibly despise or refuse to desire 
such excellent glories as are revealed tu 
them that are servants of Christ, and yet 
we do nothing that is commanded us as a 
condition to obtain them. No man could 
work a day’s labour without faith : but be- 
cause he believes he shall have his wages at 
the day’s or week’s end, he does his duty. 
But he only Lelicves who does that thing 
which other men in the like eases do when 
they beheve.” “ True faith is confideut, 
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and will venture all the world upon the 
strength of its persuasion. Will you lay 
your life on it, your estate, your reputg. 
tion, that the doctrine of Jesus Curis7 is 
true in every article ? Then you have ¢ 
faith. But he that fears men more tha, 
God, believes men more than he believe: 
in God.” ‘ Faith, if it be true, living apy 

justifying, cannot be separated from a gogy 

life ; it works mivacles, makes a drunkard 

sober, a lascivious person become chaste, 

a covetous man become liberal; 7 over. 

comes the world, it works righteousness, and 

makes us diligently to do, and cheerfully to 

suffer whatsoever God hath placed in ow 

way to heaven.” 

Among the means of obtaining 
faith, the Bishop enumcrates, 

‘An humble, willing, and docile mind, 
or desire to be instructed in the way o! 
God ; for persuasion enters lke a sun. 
beam, gently, and without violence; and 
open but the window, and draw the cui- 
tain, andthe sun of righteousness will en- 
lighten your darkness.”’ ‘* Remove all 
prejudice and love to every thing which 
may be contradicted by faith. How can ye 
believe (said Christ) that recerve praise one of 
another 2 An unckaste man cannot easily 
be brought to believe, that without purity 
he shall never see God. He that loves 
riches can hardly believe the doctrine of 
poverty and renunciation of the world : and 
alms, and martyrdom, and the doctrine of 
the crass, is folly to him that lores his ease 
and pleasures. He that hath within him 
any principle contrary to the doctrines of 
faith, cannot easily become a disciple.” 
‘¢ Avoid all curiosity of inquiry into parti- 
culars, and circumstances, and myste- 
ries ; for true faith is full of ingenuity and 
hearty simplicity, free from suspicion, 
wise, and confident, trusting upon gene- 
tals, without watching and prying. into un- 
necessary or undiscernible particulars. No 
man carries hisbed into his field, to watch 
how his corn grows, but believes upon the ge- 
neral order of providence and nature ; and 
at harvest finds himself not deceived.” 
(pp. 215—219.) 


rue 


Excellent as these remarks are 
which are given as characteristic ©! 
the doctrine contained in this vo- 
lume, we suppose, that many relig:- 
ous persons would be tardy in be- 
stowing tpon them unqualified com- 


mendation, even if the materials 0! 


the treatise had been disposed in | 
more regular order. Nor is this 
demanded, But the querulous thee: 


etl 














thes 


a; \ 
=i 


may be reminded, that it is 
to discard a devotional! 
hook, if in the main it accord with 
the divine word; because it is ob- 
ot ous, that by SO doing we relinquish 
»robable, if not a certain, advan- 
saat, It sassumed, that the censor 
of such a performanc e comes tothe 
perusal of it, with a judgment 
temed against error ; and if so, he 
‘acurs li ttle danger a having that 
judgment perv erted by the com- 
paratively small portion of error, 
which bere and there deforms its 
ceneral character of excellence. 
~ Ve confess, that in reading the 
Holy Living, our oratification has 
been occ asionally interrupted by 
ihe vriter’s tendency to deviate 
from the road which lay ina direct 
line before him. And sometimes, 
where he keeps the right path, his 
progress appears tedious, and un- 
certain. We would not bind our- 
selves to prove, that the Bishop is 
sniformly consistent wih himself. 
It is difficult to assert, that the parts 
of his system harmonise with each 
other : ‘though it might be embar- 
rassing to shew that they are abso- 
lutely “discordant. But shall we be 
unwilling to re ap, because in every 
third or fourth sheafa few tares may 


gran 


jwise 


\ 


~ 
ae 


haply be discovered among the 
wheat ? The husbandman who, 
under such circumstances, refuses 


© put in his sickle, will gather but a 
scanty harvest, 

We have often had cause to re- 
cret the cagerness and precipitance 
which some, whom we yet beheve 


to be genuine Christians, manrf>st 
mn decrying divines whose creed 
ices pot exactly agree with their 
mide A Case in point is that of 
Witham Law. The Serzous Call and 
Chris an Perfection of this writer, 
have been in a considerable measure 


j 
LOST 


Oo the religious world, by tne 


1 Vitlate- 


. . . 7 
convection of his name wit! 


ed Christian: ty, and with mysticism. 
Now, whoever reads the above trea- 
tis SCS W1 th a mind not resolved te ly (- 


fastidious, will certainly i find instruc- 
tion of the most import ant nature, 
and delivered with great and ! 
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pressive originality. It is not in- 
deed the author’s aim to unfold the 
doctrine of justification; but to 
describe at length the practical 1 

sult of Christi: an pr Inc iple, toe ee ene , 
the nature and necessity of self-de- 
nial, to illustrate the vanity and de- 
ceithel: ress of the world. to point out 
the folly and final misery of 
unthinking, to plead for a life of 
devotion, and to connect all the 
hopes and fears of man with that 
unseen state of being to which he is 
hastening. It is one thing to aver 
that Law is 4 correct divine; ano- 
ther to rate highly his Serious Call. 
And the same may be said with re- 
gard to the author of the Holy 
Living. ‘The value we annex to such 
writers as ‘Taylor and Law (if the 
names may be « ‘oupled) consists in 
their minute details and lively illus 
trations of the Christian character, 
in their anatomy of the human 
heart, and in their fervid exhorta- 
tions tothe practice of ail godine Ss, 
especially, it may be added, in the 
article of self-abasement. 1 he fol- 
lowing is part of Bishop ‘Tay lor’s 
advice on the subject of humility : 


* 


’ 
» 
tiie 


‘** Humility consists not in railing against 
thyself, or wearing mean clothes 
softly and submissively; but in a hearty 
and real evi! or mean opinion of thyself. 
Beheve thyself an unworthy persen hear- 
tily, as thou believest thyself to be hun- 
gry, or poo sick, when thou art so.” 
“ Whatscever evil thou sayest of thyse'f, 
be content that others should think to be 
true : andif thou callest thyself 
not angry if another say so of thee. 


, of gong 


r, ol 


fool, be 
For 
if thou thinkest so truly, all men in the 
other men to be of ¢! 


world desire Ir Opt= 


nion ; and he isan hypocrite that accuses 
himself 
be beleved.”’ 


little 


before others, with an titent not to 


ieove to he conecaled, 


esteemed; be content to want 


praise, never being troubled when thon art 
slighted or undervaiued; for thou canst 
not unJervalue thyself, and if thou thinkest 
SO i} anly as tuiere 18 reason, bo conte mpt 
will seem unreasonable, and thercwre it 
wili be very t ierabule.’’ ‘ When thou 


which thou 


hast said or done any thing tor 
ise or estimath ily take it 


receive t p! 4 ile- 
differently and returo tt to God ; reflect- 
ing upon him as the giver of the gift, or the 


blesser of the action, or the aid ef the de» 
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sign; and give 
thee an tostrument 
benefit of others.” 


God thanks for making 
of tis glory, for the 
** Secure a good name 
to thyself by living virtuously and huin- 
bly ; but let this good 
abroad ; and never be 
look upon it: let 


be nursed 
brought home to 
others use it for their 
own advantage ; let them speak of it if 
they please ; bat do not thou at al! use it, 
but as an instrument to do God glory, and 
thy neighbour Let thy 
face, like Moses, shine to others, but make 
no looking glasses for thyself’ “ 


hame 


inore advantage. 


Take 
no content iv praise when itts oflered thee; 
but let thy rejoicing in God's gift bi 
ed with fear, lest this , 
evil. Usethe praise as you use your plea- 
sure in eating and drinking: if 
make it do drudgery—tet it 
ends, and minister 
caution, 


allay- 
Re 
good bring thee to 


it comes, 
serve other 
to necessities and to 
lest by pride you lose your just 
which you have 
by being praised 
shame 


praise deserved; or 
unjustly, 
yourself with 
men.’ ** Never 


else 
you receive 
Into God and wise 

thyseli with 


to advance them and 


to depr: ss thyself. To which purpose we 
must be sure 


, © some 


compare 
others, unless it be 


sense or other, to 


think ourselvesthe worst in every company 


where we come : one is more jearved than 
Tain: another is 


nore pradent: a third 
more honouwracte: a fourth mo.e chaste: 
or he is more charitable, 


or less proud, 


For the humble man observes thelr good, 


and reflects only upon his own vileness ; 


; or 
couswder? the mony evils of himself cere 
tainly known to hinself, and the ill of 


others but by 
considers that 
are out of 


uucertain report: or he 
the eviis done by another 


much infirmity ori 


gnorance, 
but his own sins are against a clearer 
light: aud if the other had so great helps, 


he would have dove more good and less 


or he remembers that his old sins be- 
fore his conversion were 


evil: 


greater in the na- 
ture of the thing, or in certain circume- 
stances, than the sins of other men.” 


‘« Make confession of thy sins often to 
God; and consider what all that 
amounts to which you then charge 
yourself, Look not upon them as scatter. 
ed in the course of a long life 
intemp: rate 
now, idle t 
ticnce : 


evil 
upon 


> as, now, 
anger, then too full a meal ; 
alking, and another time impa- 
but unite them into one conti- 
nued representation, and remember that 
he whose life seems tar, by reason that his 
faults are scattered at large distances in 
the several parts of his life, yet if all his 
errors and follies were articled against 


him, the man would seem vicious and 
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miserable : this exercice 


and possibly 
really applied upon thy spirit, may }, 
useful.”” © The humble man will not jud: 


his brother for the mote in his eyc, bein» 


more troubled af the beam in his own es 
and is patient and giaa to be reproyved a 
cause himself hath cast the first stone , 
himself, and therefore wonders not ti: 
others are of his mind.” (pp. 99—108,) 
Such is the character of Bis shop 


Tay lor’s Practical The ‘ology. 


No} 
does 


it require a sagacity aad in- 
tuition like his, to anticipate the re. 
ception which instruction of | thjs 
sort must meet with, among the 
bulk of professed Christians. There 
is many a busy advocate for the 
doctrine of hum: ility, capable indecd 
of quoting and dilating to a certain 
extent, the prayer of ‘the Pubiica: 
in the parable, who yet never in hi 
“ lowest deep,” suspected that 

lower sull? which is exposed to 
the distant sight by this huinble ; 
godly i relate. 

We pass from internal acts of re- 
hten to Bishop Taylor’s Views of 
Curistian Justice ; and transcribe 
certain of bis Rules and Measures oJ 
Justice in Bargaining. In this com- 
mercial nation directions of this 
kind are never unseasonable. 

‘© In prices of bargatping concerning 
uncertain merchandizes ; you may buy as 
cheap ordinarily as you can 
dear as you can, so it be, 
lence: 


nd 


G 


, and sell as 
1. without viv- 
and 2, when you contract on equal 
terms with persons tn all senses (as to the 
matter and skill of bargaining) equal to 
yourself, that is meichants with merchants, 
wise men with wise men, rich with rich: 
and 5, when there is no deceit, and no nes 
cessity, and no monopoly. For in these 
cases, w/z. When the contractors are equal, 
and no advantage on either side, both pai- 
ties are voluntary, and therefore there can 
be no injustice or wrong to either. But 
then add aiso this consideration, that thé 
public be not oppressed by unreasonable 
and upjust rates: for which the following 
rules are the best measure, [Let you! 
prices be according to that measure ©! 
good and evil which is established 1n the 
frame and common accounts of the \isesi 
and most merciful men skilled in that ma- 
nufacture or commodity ; and the 24%!) 
such which without scandal is allowed to 
persons in all the same circumstances. Let 
no prices be heightened by the necess!'} 
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oru 


tye man’s necessity could nak naturally 
enterinto the consideration of the value of 
the commodity) ; and the other is deceit 
Much less must any 
mau make necessities ; as by engrossing 
csaeeping >i by monopoly, by detaining 
the like 


and oppression. 


inairect aris ; for such 
persons are unjust to all single pcrsons with 
they contract, atid op- 
pressive of the public.” In intercourse 
with others, do not do all which you may 
jawfully do: but keep something within thy 
power - and because there is a tatitude of 
gain in buying and selling, take not thou 
the utmost penny that is lawful, or which 
thou thinkest so; for although it be law- 
ful, yet it is not safe; and he that gains 
all that he can gain lawfully this year, 
possibly next year will be tempted to gain 
something unlawfully. He that sells dearer 
by reason he sells not for ready money, 
must increase his price no higher than to 
make himself recompence for the loss 
which according to the rules of trade he 
sustained by his forbearance, aceording to 
common computation, reckoning in also the 
hazard, which he is prudently, warily, and 
charitably to estimate.” (pp. 190, 191.) 
A great derivable advantage from 
the work under consideration, is, 
that it traces out numberless unno- 
ticed opportunities for the exercise 
of principle. Whether a man be 
governed by the common maxims 
of the world, or by the opinions of 
an unfinished religion, he seldom 
takes the trouble to think out what 
connection may exist between seve- 
ral allowed practices and the rules 
of unalterable righteousness. Bishop 
Taylor has thought out the matter 
for him. It is indeed the proper 
province of a Christian casuist to 
employ his studious or pastoral 
hours not merely, with this prelate, 
as a Ductor Dubitantium*, but as 
the reprehender of those who are 
too indifferent to propose scruples ; 


> 
and never doubt, because they 
never think, 


We think that the prayers in this 


* The title of Bishop Taylor’s folio on 
eases of consciences ; which Mr. Thirl- 
wall asserts to be “the most voluminous 
and recondite work in casuistry, that is 
extant.” Preface, p. vii, 


‘oru, Or 


yhomin such cases 
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sou, and injustice in the thing ; (because 
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book, though some passages in them 
possess an uncommon de ‘gree of 
elevation, are, i our opinion, the 
least valuable part of its contents. In 
one of them occur these petitions ; 
“O holy and purest Jesus, who wert 
pleased to espouse every holy soul, 

and join it to thee with a holy union 
and mvsterions instruments of religi- 
ous SOC iety and communications ; O 

il my soul with religion and desires, 
aty as the thoughts of cherubim, 
passionate beyond the love of wo- 
men; that I may love thee as much 
as ever any creature loved thee, 
even with all my soul, and all my 
faculties, and all the degrees of 
every faculty : let me know no 
loves but those of duty and charity, 
obedience and devotion; that I ma 
for ever run after thee, with whom 
whole kingdoms are in love, and for 
whose sake queens have died, and 
at whose feet kings with joy have 
laid their crowns and sc eptres,” &c. 
(p. 162.) But this is an unfavourable 
specimen. It is selected here to prove 
that this species of devotional 
phraseology is not, as some would 
persuade us, the invention of mo- 
dern enthusiasts. Its date may in- 
deed be referred to the times of the 
ancient Church. In this very vo- 
lume, the following passage from 
St. Cyprian is first incorporated 
with the text, and then cited in the 
note below ; “ Cruct haremus, san- 
guinem sugimus, et inter ipsa Re- 
demptoris nostri vulnera figimus lin- 
guam.” (p.325.) Weshall be glad 
if the Latin veil should hide what 
may he termed the repulsive coarse- 
ness of the African father. But we 
quote both him and the Bishop of 
Down and Connor, with any view 
but that of extenuating their faults, 
Wedismissthe subject with the fol- 
lowing extract. 

“© Tio not seek for deliciousness and 
sensible consolations in the actions of reli- 
gion, but only regard the duty and the con- 
science of it. For although in the begin- 
ning of religion most frequently, and at 
some other times irreguiarly, God com- 


plies with our infirmity, and encourages 


our duty with iittle overflowings of spiri- 
tual joy, and sensible pleasure, and delica- 
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cies in prayer, 50 as we seem to feel some 
little beam of heaven, and great refresh- 
ments {vom the spirit of consolation ; yet 
this is not always safe for us to have, nei- 
ther safe for us to expect and look for : 
and when we do, it is apt to make us cool 
in our inquiries and waitings upon Christ 
when we want thei : it isa running after 
him, not for the miracles, but for the 


loaves; not for the wonderful things of 


God, and the desires of pleasing him, but 
for the pleasure of pleasing ourselves. And 
as we must not judge our devotion to be 
barren or unfruitful when we want the 
overfluwings of joy running over, so neither 
must we cease for want of them. If our 
spirits can serve Ged choosing!y and gree- 
dily out of pure conscicnce of our duty, it 
is better in itself, and more safe to us.” 
(p. A705.) 

The Joly Living of Bishop Tay- 
lor we would recommend with some 
earnestness to those professors of re- 
ligion, whose creed appears to be 


more correct than their practice, It 


the author has neglected to dis- 
play with sufficient prominence the 
method of a sinner’s justification, 


or siizhtly enforced the necessity of 


divine grace, or occasionally attri- 
buted an undue velue to exertions 
merely hvmian,—even allowing tnis, 
it dees not follow, that his estimate 
of the Christian character is mis- 
taken and contracted, so tar at least 
as it bears relation to personal and 
civil duties. Let then the persons 
in question regulate their conduct 
by the author’s unbending strict- 
ness; or ingenuously concede their 
purer faith to be less productive 
than that which they censure. 

To such divines as denominate 
the doctrine of justification by faith 
only, a nuschievous error, and se- 
parate a principle from its conse- 
quences, we also recommend an at- 
tentive perusal of this book. We 
would ask, whether their professedly 
cautious and more practical system 
ensure, or even prescribe, a state 
of mind so devout and heavenly, or 
a conduct so severely upnght, as its 
pages inculcate? Do they make 
any approach to the Bishop’s stand- 
ard? We fear that both they and 
the persons betore referred to, do in 
effect here reach a point of union, 
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With dissimilar sentiments on doc. 
trinal topics, each side can com. 
plain of austerity; and thus the 
Holy Living is by the otherwise dis 
tinct parties alike censured and 
neglected. If the fear expressed 
on this subject be premature, we are 
very_willing to hear evidence tha: 
it is so; but till that be produced 
observation of fact, and the tone of 
some popular religious treatises, 
must continue to guide our judg- 
ment. At the same time the en. 
couragement e.ven by the Christian 
would to the republication of for- 
gotten or obsolete divinity is a cir- 
cumstance extremely favourable to 
the diffusion of practical godliness, 
‘« It affords,” says Mr. Thirlwall, 
“a pleasing presage of the return 
of vital Christianity.” (Pref. p. iii.) 
yet letus not be mistaken, Let it 
not be suspected, that we underva- 
lue one article of the futth once deli- 
vered to the saints. God forbid, that 
one jot or tittle of that faith should 
pass away ! Indeed, unless we de- 
celve ourselves, an anxiety to pre 
serve the doctrines of the Gospel 
pure and incorrupt, is the very 
Cause of our insisting on an univer 
sal and stedfast regard to their mo- 
ral auctions. Ifa slothtul and sus 
picious conduct indicate unsettled 
principles, it may be true on the 
other hand, that a hfe invariably 
blameless denotes a sound faith, 


By their fruits ye shall know them, is 
the standard by which we are to 
measure men’s pretensions ; but it 


is seldom applied with accuracy. 
a 


The Clergy of the Establishment vin- 
dicated. A Charge*delivered to the 
Cle) gy of the Diocese of Gloucester, 
at the Triennial Visitation of that 
Diocese, in the Year 1807.—By 
Geonce Isaac HuntTinGrorp, 
D. D. F.R.S. Bishop of Glou- 


cester. London. Hatchard. 1807. 


Tre candid design, and the mild spi- 
rit, of the amiable Prelate whose 
charge is now before us, we can- 
not sufficiently commend. Deeply 


sensible of the evils of disunton, he 
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iabours to reconcile two differing 
parties in the church, and io’ bring 
une to think more 
each other, to treat each other with 
mutual forbearance and concession, 
ayd to act towards each other with 
mutual good- will. The Evangelical 
party, as it has been styled, jhe 
would impress with more favourable 
views of the clergy at large; and 
- latter be would prevent from 
stiematizing the former with any 
opp robrious appellations. 

{t is with real recret that we find 
ourselves unable fully to allow the 
validity of all the learned Prelate’s 
reasoning on this subject. Concord 
ia the Church is highly desirable, 
hut the ipterests of Christian truth 
are at feast equally important; and 
we must not sacrifice the one froma 
desire to obtain the other. 

The charge which the Bishop 
first endeavours to repel is, that 
“ the Clergy do not preach the Gos- 
” a charge, he adds, “ of a na- 
ture so serious, that it behoves us 
ll to consider well whether it does, 
or does not, stand on adequate and 

valid grounds,” 

We think that the terms which 
the Bishop uses in stating this ac- 
cusation, are much too general. 
hat many of the Clergy have been 
charged with not preaching the 
Gospel, must be admitted, but that 
the whole body of the Clergy has 
been so accused, we have never 
We allow also that with 
respect to individuals, the com- 
ploint may have been often rashly 
and falsely preferred ; and we see 
much to blame in the arrogance and 
presumption of those who often, 
upon very slight and partial know- 
ledge, will not scruple to charge a 

clergyman with a criminal igno- 
rance or neglect of his most impor- 
tant duty. To the term itself also, 
as commonly used, we have several 

‘rong ebjections. But after every 
canal allowance has been made, 
ve cannot but acknowledge that the 
style of preaching used by not a few 
of the Clergy i is very defective, and 
resembles more lectures of 


pre / Py 


heard, 


the 
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teachers ot Ethics, than the dis- 
courses of Ministers of Jesus Christ. 
Let us, however, proce ‘ed to state 
the sense in whi< +h the Bishop un- 
derstands and re pels the charge. 


‘© If words cau conve v distinct and exe 


act meaning, it must be allowed that they 
who do not preach the doctrines of the 
Gospel, do not preach the Gospel: but 
that they who do preach the doctrines of 
the Gospel, do preach the Gospel. To 
illustrate this position, we proceed to re- 
mark, that if in their discourses the Clergy 
never maintain the doctrine of the Trinity, 
hor shew the relation in which we stand, 
and the religious duties we consequently 
owe to the Son and Holy Spirit; if they 
never treat of our Lord's incarnation and 
ministry, passion and death, resurrection 
and ascension; if on the one hand they 
never dwell on the justice and holiness of 
God all perfect; if, on the other hand, 
they never declare the sinful corruption of 
man’s nature, and thence prove the indis- 
pensable necessity of a Redeemer ; if they 
never enforce the obligation of faith in 
Christ, as a Lawgiver, a Saviour, a Medi- 
ator, an Intercessor, a final Judge; if 
they never awaken men to a serious con- 
cern for their souls, by reminding them of 
a Resurrection and state of eternal Retri- 
bution; if they never point out the need 
of divine grace, nor insist on the duty of 
habitual and special prayer for obtaining 
Spiritual help; if they never urge obsery- 
ance of the Sacraments as positive institu- 
tions not to be neglected; if they never 
explain the precepts of morality in the 
extended sense of Christian acceptation ; 
if they never inculcate practical attention 
to all the commandments, on a principle 
of obedience to Christ, and as the most in- 
fallible test of sincere belief in revealed 
religion: if on these several topics the 
Clergy are silent, the most candid indul- 
gence, however reluctant, would be com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that the Clergy do 
not preach the Gospel.” 


By those who make the charge 
which the Bishop here repels, the 
justice of the principle upon which 
this reasoning is built, would not, 
we apprehend, be ailawed. If the 


Clergy never declare the important 
doctrines which are bere enume- 
rated, undoubtedly, they could not 
in any sense be said to preach the 
but the inference would 
that if they ever 


Gospel ; 
not be ‘admitted, 
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did declare them, they would there- 
fore be faithful preachers of the 


Gospel. It is not so much, it would 
be said, the mere declaration of 
Christian doctrines which consti- 
tutes a true preacher of the Gospel, 
as the manner and spirit in which 
they are treated, the analogy and 
proportion in which they are intro- 
duced, the stress which 1s laid upon 


them, the application of them to 
the conscience, the genuine spirit 
and savour of Christianity which 
accompanies them. There may be 
an orthodox statement of the doc- 
trines of Christianity ; they may be 
touched on, each in its regular or- 
der, without that Christian cast 
which pervaded the lessons deli- 
vered by the Apostles, flowing from 
a deep impression of their import- 
ance, and communicating an im- 


pression equi ally deep, through the 
influence of the Spirit, to the yee 
of their hearers. 


That the Clergy in geueral do 
not omit to preac h the doctrines of 


the Gospel, the Bishop thus pro- 
ceeds to prove. 


‘* That the reverse of all such reprehen- 
sible omission is the real state of the case 
we are justified in presuming on this consi- 
deration. The Clergy have entered into a 
most solemn engagement, not only to 
study the Scriptures themselves, but also 
from the Scriptures to instruct the people. 
Now it is but common justice demanded 
by their character to affirm of them, that 
they are men of veracity, who most con- 
scientiously regard the sanctity of a pro- 
mise. Move than this: men they are of 
reflection, who seriously consider the re- 
sponsibility attached to their sacred func- 
tion: Men of discernment, who clearly 
perceive the powerful efficacy of Christian 
consolation. Men they are of pious dis- 
positions, who sensibly feel the energetic 
influence of Christian motives to a life of 
holiness. On these accounts, we are war- 
ranted in conceiving ofthe Clergy in gene- 
ral, that they do not deem it sufficient 
merely to discourse on the traditionary 
notions of natural religion; or even on the 
more luminous declarations of Judaisin. 
They think it incumbent on them to set 
forth truths which the light of nature never 
could discover; which the law and the 
prophets did but intimate and typify, 


foretel and prefigure ; they think it incu 
bent on themto set forth truths delivered 
by Christ and his commissioned Apostles. 
And if any person will but attend a serie, 
of discourses which, on the regular returp 
of successive sabbaths, are delivered by 
the saime Minister in his own church and 
to his own parishioners, it is more than 
probable he will ultimately find, thas 
when there have been given occasions suffi- 
ciently numerous, the preacher will have 
embraced the whole compass of Christian 
doctrines, in all their wide, various and 
important branches,” 


This reasoning will scarcely be 
considered as conclesive by those 
who advance the charge which the 
learned Prelate has undertaken “ 
repel. Jt assumes too much the 
point in dispute. If all the Clergy 
were men of veracity who most 
conscientiously regatded the sanc. 
tity of their promise to study the 
Scriptures; if they were all men of 
reflection, seriously considering the 
responsibility attached to their sa- 
cred function; men of discernment 
who clearly perceived the power- 
ful efficacy of Christian consolation ; 
men of pious dispositions, who sen- 
sibly felt the energetic influence of 
Christian motives to a life of holi- 
ness ; there would probably be lit- 
tle room for dispute respecting the 
style and substance of their preach- 
ing. The right state of the heart 
is the surest guide, i in subserviency 
to the Holy Spirit, to true doctrine. 
But can it be affirmed that all the 
Clergy are men of this description ? 
Are there not some better read in 
politics than in divinity? More 
conspicuous for their love of pleasure 
than for adeep sense of their respon- 
sibility ? Eminent for literature 
rather than for piety? And noted for 
worldliness rather than for the spl- 
rituality of their minds? Surely it 
is no just ground for reflection on 
the Church to admit that such cha- 
racters exist: noris it a libelon the 
whole body of ber Clergy to affirm, 
that the pre vaching of some of her 
Ministers is not formed aiter the 
model ot the Hol Vv Apostle S, 

The wig then proce ‘eds to as- 
sert the necessitv of 


cs t¢ 
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Christian morals a place amongst 
points proper for serious consi- 
deyation in religious assemblies,” 


the 


and enquires “whether it will be 
prete: nded that enforcing of them 
‘5 foreign to the province of a Gos- 
] Preacher.’ He takes pains to 
a ove that this cannot be the case 
from the opinion of those who com- 
pile “J our homilies, of other divines 
who lived at a period near the Retor- 
mation,and of the more early Fathers 
prt are holden in high’ esteem, 
and from the more Ww eighty autho- 
rity of the Apostles, and ofour Lord 
himself, whose mode of instruction 
was not only doctrinal, but practi- 
cal also. 

The proof of the point which the 
Bishop thus takes pains to establish, 
is. “hg conceive, wholly unnecessary. 

e have never heard of any, @X- 

‘yt the most ignorant enthusi: ists, 
a have denied, that practical 
preac hing was consistent with evan- 
eelical preaching. Certainly those 
clergymen who are stigmatized as 
Gospel preaehers, are so far from 
denying the yecessity of Christian 

morality, that they are in general 
cesared for being too atviet and 
‘vitanical in their. eonduct. They 
are blamed for requiring a degree 
of holiness, inconsistent with human 
frailty, and straining the profession 
of C bristianity to a higher pitch 
than is required In Scripture. 
Strange that it should be thought 
necessary to prove to such persons, 
the expediency of enforcing moral 
duties! But party prejudice does 
not always perceive the inconsist- 
eacy of its own accusations. Such a 
spir! itof prejudice, however, we are 
fur from imputing to the pious and 
learned Prelate, whose work is be- 
fore us: the contrary, we hail 
with real satisfaction in his general 
conduct,andin the very charge which 
we have taken the libe arty treely to 
cridcise, (a liberty which we doubt 
not he himseif will approve,) a spi- 
‘of Christian eandour and honour- 
liberality. If, on the one 

i he thinks it necessary to de- 

id the whole body ef the Clergy 
from the accusation of not preaching 

unist, Onserv. No. 7) 
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the Gospel, on the other he takes equal 
pains to repel from zealous and regu- 
lar clergymen of the Church the op- 
probrious charge of Methodism. 
After remarking that the term 
‘ Methodist is properly aflixed teu 
sae only who invade the province 
of app ointed ministers,” or who 
“ encourage a fatal opinion, that 
the observance e of moral duties is a 


matter indifferent, if not unneces- 


sary,” he proceeds in the follow- 
ing manner : 
és By 7 


strange misapprehension are con- 

founded with Methodists many conscien- 

tious, discreet, and pious clergymen, 
though they strictly conform with the dis- 
cipline of the Establishment, and incul- 
cate no principles of faith or practice but 
those which are recognized by the Church 
to which they belong. That sueh miseon- 
ception may be corrected, it is necessary 
to state, the Clergy of the Establishment 
are not THEREFORE to be ,pronounced 
* Methodists’ because they daily read the 
Scriptures and pray with their families, 
and because they decm it expedient to 
avoid tumuituous diversions. They are not 
THEREFORE to be pronounced * Methodists’ 
because, to promote the objects for which 
the Sabbath was instituted, on every return 
of it, they intermit secular business, em- 
ploy their time on pursuits more serious, 
and appear in deportment more composed 
than on ordinary days. They are not 
THEREFORE to be pronounced ‘ Methodists’ 
because they assert human nature to be so 
infirm, that man stands in need of divine 
assistance to enlighten his understanding, 
ditect his inclination, and aid his endea- 
vours. They are not THEREFORE to be 
pronounced * Methodists’ because they are 
persuaded the Holy Spirit does actually, 
though tacitly, impart help to those whe 
are circumspect in vigilance and constant 
inprayer. ‘They are not THEREFORE to be 
pronounced ‘ Methodists’ because, with a 
deep sense of gratitude, they acknowledge 
Salvation is by the grace of God, through 
faith in Christ ; because with humility of 
heart, they contess the best works of the 
mostexcellent men are, after all, soimper- 
fect that God most Holy can accept them as 
perfect, through the merits only of an 
All-sufficient Redeemer, and most prevail- 
ing Intereessor. In maintaining those 
truths, they do but deliver the genuine 
doctrines of the Established Church, 
whoever 


and 
censures them on this account 
must ill understand our Liturgy, our Arti- 
cles, our Homilies, must know little of a 


5D 
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Minister’s duty, of his own moral condi- 


tion, of the divine Attributes, of the Gos- 
nel Covenant.” 


We highly applaud this candid 
vindication of these zealous mintis- 
ters. We cannot however but re- 
mark, that future ages will scarcely 


believe, that in the beginning of 


the 10th century, clergymen of the 
Church ot England were in any 
danger of being reputed ‘* Me tho- 
dists” for suc h conduct and opi- 
nions as are here vindicated — 
Surely the dark ages are not yet 
past ! 

We might here close our review 
ofthe Bishop’ scharge, but the prin- 
cipal subje ct of it presents so fair an 
occasion for giving our sentiments 
on the true nature of “ preaching 
the Gospel,” a term often used and 
seldom understood, that we are 
tempted to trespass on the patience 
of our readers while we_ state 
them. 

The Gospel, according to its ori- 
ginal and emphatic meaning, signi- 


fees good tidings; the good tidings of 


a Saviour given to the world. ‘Iti is 
styled also the word of reconci- 
liation, because it explains the mode 
in which a reconciliation may take 
place between God and sinful man. 
In another place it is stated tobe the 
power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth, or a dispensation 
by which the power of God operates 
to the salvation ef all who believe. 
Here different expressions agree in 
nearly the same meaning. They sup- 
pose 1 mankind to be in a state of 
ruin, and alienation from God, and 
point out Jesus Christ as their Sa- 
viour. He by his death makes atone- 
ment for sin, intercedes with the 
Father on behalf ofsinners, and com- 
wlunicates the sanctifying influence 
of his Holy Spirit to those who be- 
lieve. Strictly speaking, the Son 
and the Spirit of God are the only 
agentsin accomplishing the salvation 
of man. The Gospel only makes 
known the mode in which their 
agency is carried on, and is used 
by them as the instrument, through 
faith on our parts, of effecting their 


gracious purpose. To preach th, 
Gospel, therefore, is to presen 
a distinct and luminous view ¢ 
Christ and his office, as the Savioy, 
of sinners ; to exhibit him as th: 
light and Jife of men ; to explain 
the virtue of his death, the efficacy 
of his intercession, the power whic) 
he exercises as head of the Church. 
the energy with which he work. 
through his Spirit in those who be. 
lieve, to pardon, quicken, convert. 
instruct, sanctify and render they, 
meet for the inheritance of th 
saints in light. 

Such isthe proper and distinct ide: 
of preaching the Gospel. It is true, 
however, that there are other im. 
portant points, intimately connected 
with this, which require full and 
distinct elucidation; such as the ne, 
cessity of repentance,and the various 
branches of moral obliquity and 
moral obligation. But then these 
points should betreated as partsof the 
general system, with a manifest and 
distinct reference to the primary 
idea; and their connection with, and 
dependance upon that, should be 
made plainly apparent. 

It is evideut then, that if in 
preaching, a view is given of the 
state of man, or of his powers, in- 
consistent with this representation ; 
if man is not considered as a fallen 
and ruined creature, standing in 
need of a Saviour; or if he is repre: 
sented as possessing sufficient powel 
to extricate himself from the guil 
and power of sin, the Gospel is no’ 
preached. 

If,in like manner, the merit of any 
righteous acts which man can per- 
Serta is so exalted, as to give him @ 
title tothe favour of God: if the valve 
of the death of Christ, sil the efficacy 
of his intercession are thus virtualls 
depreciated, or represente das unne- 
cessary, the Gospel is not preach- 
ed. This was the case with the 
Judaizing Galatian Christians, whe 
thought it more safe to depend for 
salvation on a punctual compliance 
with the Jewish ceremonies, con- 
jointly 


the death of Christ alone. But, ‘‘ be- 





with faith in Christ, than on 
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hold, 1 Paul say unto you, that if ye 
se circumcised, Christ shall profit 
vou nothing; for [ testify, again to 
very man that is circumcised, that 
he is a debtor to do the whole law. 
Christ is. become of no effect unto 
you, Whosoever of you are justified 
hy the law, ye are fallen from grace, 
| marvel that ye are so soon remov- 
ed from him that called you into the 
syace of Christ unto another Gos- 
pel. But though we or an angel 
from heaven preach any other Gos- 
pel unto you than that which we 
have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed.” 

If Christ is only represented as a 
pattern and example to mankind, 
as being no more than a man like 
ourselves, instead of being held forth 
as the Son of God, coming down 
from heaven to make atonement for 
sinners, the Gospel is not preached. 

If mere morality be represented 
ys the sum and substance of practi- 
cal religion ; if the arguments and 
motives by which it ts enforced, are 
derived from considerations which 
bear no reference to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and his salvation, the 
Gospel is not preached ; for of such 
morality Christ is neither the author 
norend, 

In the cases which have been 
stated, the Gospel may be justly 
said not to be preached at all; be- 
cause something imconsistent with 
it is introduced, or something es- 
sentialto itis omitted. But far more 
commonly the Gospel is preached 
rmperfectly ; and this is done, when 
ihe several parts composing its sys- 
‘em are not exhibited in their pro- 
per proportion ; when the outline 
is not duly filled up; when the points 
more immediately necessary to be 
insisted on, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the audience, are not 
inade prominent, and when the 
truths of the Gospel are not deli- 
vered with the earnestness and life 
which their importance may justly 
claim, 

Thus some preachers haye been 


copious in describing the duties of 
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man and the obligations of morality, 
but have been very backward in ex- 
hibiting the Saviour as the source 
of life, and in explaining the duties 
which we owe to him, and the dis- 
positions which we ought to feel to- 
wards him. These have not been 
the prominent subjects of discourse ; 
they have not been honoured with 
tue rank due to them, nor treated 
with that cordial regard which they 
deserve, on account of their supe- 
rior importance in the Christian 
system, 

Sensible of this error, others have 
gone into the opposite extreme. 
They have dwelt perpetually on the 
grand peculiar doctrines of the 
Gospel, whilst they have either 
omitted, or hurried over in a loose 
and hasty manner, the various duties 
which man owes to his fellow-crea- 
tures, and the obligations under 
which he is laid to regulate his 
heart and life according to the word 
of God. 

The outline of the Gospet is not 
properly filled up, when itstruthsare 
delivered in an abstract and general 
way. They must be elucidated; they 
must be branched out into particu- 
lars; they must be brought home to 
mens’ bosoms and lives, and be 
closely applied to the conscience. 
How readily is it acknowledged 
that we are sinners; but this ac- 
knowledgment requires to be ex- 
plained and illustrated in detail. 
The workings of sin in its various 
forms must be pointed out; the 
numerous lusts of the flesh, which 
lurk disguised in the human heart, 
must be exposed; the operations of 
pride in its several branches of self- 
conceit, boasting, vanity, contempt 
of others, &c. must be described; 
the effects of selfishness and of the 
want of Christian love must be deve- 
loped, in order that men may 
clearly perceive the corrupt state 
in which they live, till saved by 
Christ, and may learn the nature of 
that holiness to which they are call- 
ed by the Gospel. Nor is it less ne- 
cessary to explain and illustrate the 
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fruits of ihe 
errant 
ness, temperance, &e. as produced 
by Elis divineagency, and springing 
from a_ true ‘and live ly faith in 


Spirit, love, joy, peace, 
gentleness, good. 


Christ. Without this we cannot be 


said fully to preach the Gospel of 


Christ. 

Yo like manner the Gospel is 
preached unpertcct!y i ‘those points, 
both of doctrine and prac tice, are 
not earnestly insisted on, which are 
pecuharly adapted to the cases and 
rircumstances of the hearers. Vor 
how is preaching to operate but by 
directing the powerful motives 
which the Gospel inspires, against 
the strong holds of Sin in fates. 
and especially against those sins by 
which God inay have been particu- 
fany ly lis sho noured ? r W hen our b le *SS- 
ed Lord was a preacher of righte- 
ousness On earth, the Pharisees by 
their false interpretations of the 
law, and their hypocritical attention 
to its minuter ceremonies, while 
they neglected its weightier mat- 
ters, had corrupted mens’ notions 
of the nature of true righteousness; 
fle constantly laboured therefore to 
detect their hyp OCTISY, aud e apee 
their false glosses. Perceiving his 
disciples to be worldly min: lod and 
ambitious, he freque ntly took occa- 
sion to inculcate heavy enly minded- 
ness and deadness to the world. He 
observed how the people chose out 
the chief rooms at feasts, and he 
seized the opportunity, which this 
eireumstance aflorded him, to re- 
buke pride, and extol humility. 
The Apostles pursued a similar 
course. Their strain of preaching 
varied according to the state of their 
hearers. Tothe Heathens, they de- 
clared the resurrection of the dead, 
and the judgment to come, by Sesas 
Christ, whom God had raised from 
the dead. Tothe Jews they faith- 
fully pointed ont Jesus to be the 
Messiah, whom God had made both 
Lord and Christ. When they had 

gathered a Church, they exhorted, 
and comforted, and charged every 
enc of them, as a Father doth his 


[ Noy, 
children, that they would walk 
worthy of God W ho ‘hi id calle dt the ‘m 
unto his Kingdom aud ¢ clory > Warn- 
ing every man and _ teachi Ing every 
man in all wisdom, ers they might 
. esentevery man perfectin Christ 
Tesus. Were any unruly and licen- 
tiousiin their condnct ; 


they shi: ply 
rebuked then 


m, and told them that 
faith without works was dead, and 
that a man could not be justified by 
faith when it was alone. Yet inal 
this, there was a manner and strain 
peculiarly evangelical, The mo. 
tives, the means, the end, the prin- 
ciple, bore 2 clear and Hatiies re. 
haence to Jesus Christ, and were 
thus essentially diferent trom the 
moral harencues of pail osophers, 
or the religious exhortations of the 
Scribes. 

Finally, the Gespel is preached 
imperfectly tf its truths are not de- 
livered with the earnestness and 
feeling to which their supreme im- 
portance justly entitles tuem. We do 
not here mean an earnestness expres- 
sed by loudness of tene or vi hemence 
of action, but the grave earnestness 
which will always manifest itself, in 
the manner of treating a» subject, 
whenever the heart is deeply inte- 
rested init. The style, the mod 
of reasoning, the application, should 
be such as will naturally be dic- 
tated by a full conviction, that 
many who are addressed are in the 
broad w: iy of destruction; by a ten- 
der compassion for them : by an 
anxious desire to lead them into the 
paths of peace and eternal bliss; by 
a concern for the honour of God, 
and the glory of the gracious Re- 
deemer ; “and by a deep sense of the 
reality and infinite importance of 
eternal things. A minister thus 
impressed will not entertain his 
flock with learned disquisitions, oF 
present them with cold calculations 
of the benefits of virtue. He will 
net address the understanding only 
with abstract reasonings, or amuse 
the imaginatfon with florid ha- 
rangues. He will aim to awaken 


the conscience, to touch the heart, 
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to save the soul. It was thus the 
Apostles went about everywhere 
preaching the Gospel. Knowing 
‘he terrors of the Lord, they per- 
jaded men, Constrained by the 


Review of the Review of Mrs. Carter’s Life. 
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love of Christ, they cheerfully ha- 
zarded even their lives, that they 
might every where make known the 
inv raluable riches of his grace. 








REVIEW OF 


REVIEWS, 


wc. AC. 


a 


LO the 


Editor of the Christian Observer. 


You have recently given such in- 
tances of liberality in admitting 
into your pages the strictures on 
objectors on some articles in your 
reviewing department, that 1 am 
tempted to make a fresh demand 
on your good nature and candour 
inthis respect. Doing fuil justice 
to the ability displayed in your 
critique on the life of Mrs, Carter in 
your last number, I teel myself, I 
frankly owns not perfectly satisfied 
with it. You have certainly ap- 
preciated the religious sentiments 
of the lady in question with fair- 
ness, but I am not sure that you 
have so justly estimated Her claims 
to the praise of talents, or that, in 
speaking of her you have maintain- 
ed that tone of respect and kind- 
ness, Which will particularly grati- 
ly orconciliate hersurviving friends. 

After having divided the subjects 
of biography into two, the one the 
heroic character, who commands 
the attention of the world, the 
other the respectable individual who 
must be content with that of his 
friends, your Reviewer pretty plain- 
ly insinuates his conviction, that it 
is under the second of these descrip- 
tions of persons that Mrs. Carter is 
to be ranged. Now, Sir, suffer me 
to say, that [I question the justice 
of this distribution. Is there no 
medium between the hero, whose 
portrait is to be hung in the halls of 
future years, and the respectable cy- 
pher who happily leaves behind 
Him some kind friends to take care 
of the too faithful representation of 
his vacant visage? Is every thing 
either << awfully vast,” or “ ele- 


gently little” ? I do not indeed pre- 


sume that you actually intended to 
degrade Mrs. Carter into the so- 
clet V of 

Those tenth transmitters of a foolish face, 
who keep each other in countenance 
by mutually nodding vis-a-vis ina 
musty Ae of family- -pictures. 
But you have certainly, in your 
classification of mankind, made no 
provision for that numerous class 
of minor heroes, who do not “ make 
all time their own,” but whose 
praise at the same time is by no 
means bounded within the narrow 
circle of private society. Among 
them I place Elizabeth Carter : and 
my good opinicn of her borrows no 
small sanction from the very names 
of those private friends, to whose 
homage you would too much, as I 
am free to think, coniine her me- 
mory. 

But to descend to particulars; you 
think that the forte of Mrs. Carter 
was pleasantry, and that she mis- 
took if. IL entirely agree with you 
so far as this, that. she had a consi- 
derable power of*wit, and that this 
appears in her writings; but I am 
yet rather doubtful whether she al- 
together mistook her forte, which 
seems to me to have been, not so 
much pleasantry as an understand- 
ing, notperhapsceminently profound, 
bet yet sound and masculine ; an 
understanding, which enabled her 
easily to cope with the very ab- 
struse philosophy and the technical 
Greek of Epictetus. This, indeed, 
is the great ieark of Mrs. Carter, and 
therefore I cannot help being sur- 
prised that you should have over- 
looked it in summing up the items 
of her literary reputation. Surely 


in an age which has this very intes 
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resting feature, that it is the Au- 
gustan “ape of female literature in 
England, cannot be very unin- 


teresting Lo peruse the 


the English Madame Dacier. In 
the tsanslation of Epictetus, I will 
not say that Mrs. Carter has been 


fortunate in her selection ofa s yi 


She does not deliver the high and 
haughty doctrines of the portico 
° * se . } ,° . Pi ’ 
with that sustained Gl Paty Oo: Mah- 


ner which it would scent most na- 


tural for them to assu:ne. But tn 
making intelligilLie to tue common 


reader, opinions sometimes so ab- 


struse as to be lost im nystery, and 


sometimes So extravagant as to bor- 
der on novsense, she has surely 


been as neerly successful as possi- 
ble. Her comments on her author 
are always thoroughly free from 
that affectation and pe “li intry, which 
might alinost be foreiven ina Lady 

Greek ; and they have this farther 
and better recommendation, that 


they uniformly direct the reader’s 
attention to the contrast between 
the false glare and greaticss oft 


Stoicism, and the true light which 
Aath since shined. 

Whether the biographer of this 
lady has been too minute in his nar- 
rative, is certainly a matter of pri- 
vate judgment : but I could wish 
the fault had been noticed tn a 


manner somewhat different from 


that which you have adopted, If 


the injudicious zeal of a biographer 
leads him to record petty ducicents, 
and transcribe journals of health, 
with an exactness which provokes 
the smiles and sneers of levity, at 
least we may hope th: it all real 
friends to de ‘parted eenius and worth 
will rather choose other fields for 
the employment of their pleasan- 
try. I do not mean to hint, that 
you have greatly offended in this 
particular, or to put you on a par 


with a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, who has criticised some 
extracts from Dr. Johnson’s early 
diaries and correspondence that 
have been recently and foolishly 
dragged before the public. ‘The 


coarse jokes, with which the critic 
last-ementioned has insulted the me- 


of the Review of Mrs. 


memoirs of 
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mory of a man, who would, ifaliy,, 
have made him and his whole fra- 


ternity tremble, are far beneath 
your taste; but are you therefore 
cuite blameless ? 


} 


” consid 


ering Mrs. Carter’s re. 
principles, your reviewer 
takes occasion tomakea very man- 
ly appeal to the Church of England 
in fa vour of those of her members 
vhoarec ommponty called the Evan- 
velical Clergy. IT am with him, 
heart and hand, i reprobating the 
calumnies too generally cast on this 
meritorious order of men. I con- 
cur with him in thinking that, but 
for them, our establishment would 
be infinitel ly more endangered from 
the increase of separatists than it is 
atthe present moment. But at the 
same time, let us acknowledge and 
make —— for the faults of 
all sides. Is it not true that some 
of the persons in question have by 
no means kept themselves suffici- 
ently distinct from separatists ? I do 
not mean to recommend the dis- 
tinctions created by interposing fire 
and faggots, or, which 1s not greatly 
better, uachristian railings and ani- 
mosities; but in manner and pro- 
of conduct, is there always a 
suflicient distinction preserved ? | 
am not afraid, Sir, to censure those 
whoin [ greatly respect, and IT have 

vour ex imple for it. Far from us 
be the timid policy which would 
sap press all admonitions under the 
dread of giving information to the 
cnemy,” and entirely surrender the 
noble privilege of counsel and warn- 
ing into the “hands of avowed ad 

versaries. Let us suppose, then, 
about some twenty or thirty years 
ago, a plous and conscientious mem- 
ber of our national Church, but 
somewhat oversrating the excel- 
lence, unquestionable as it is, of the 


liwious 


+ 


prete 


formal part of it, to have visited the 


Chapel or Church of one of those 
ministers of whom we are speaking. 
Such a person would probably have 
been satisfied with the decorous 
manner in which the service was 
performed, and the apparent devo- 
tion of the congregation. But he 


might have with some justice ob- 
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jected to the long extemporaneous 
prayer from the pulpit, immediately 
yrevious to the sermon. It is noto- 
rious that, at the time supposed, 
some clergymen of whom, take 
‘hem ail in all, the world pe rhaps 
was scarcely worthy , yet gave into 
this practice of beginning anew and 
different service W hen they ascended 
the pulpit, and a service exactly in 
the taste and style of thenon- confor- 
nists. I think this must have struck 
the casual visitor whom we have 
supposed, as a direct reflection on 
the Church-prayers, This evil has 
eradually declined ; but even now 
[ confess myself to disapprove of the 
practice of several excellent men, 
who prefix only a short prayer to 
the sermon; but then that prayer 
is extempore, and pronounced with 
a sort of added solemnity and change 
of manner, as if this were not a re- 
sumption of the service in which 
we have been already engaged tor 
an hour, but as if it were now only 
commencing, If the prayer is to 
be short, there is surely less neces- 
sity for it to be extempore. To a 
prejudiced mind, the abandonment 
ofa prescrabed form in this stage of 
the service, appears as if the minis- 
fer were eager to escape from the 
trammels of set forms on the very 
first opportunity, and delighted to 
regain his liberty, like 

The post-boy’s horse, right glad to miss 

The lumbering of the wheels. 

You will easily perceive that 1 
mean these remarks as furnishing 
some sort of palliation for the con- 
duct of persons like Mrs. Carter, 
who are sincerely religious, but do 
not join themselves to a body of 
men of the greatest piety, and of 
their own communion. I have con- 
ined the argument to a single in- 
stance, on “the principle of * ver- 
bum sat.’ 

Did my limits allow, I should 
perhaps venture to pick another 
friendly quarrel with you, on the 
ground of your having yourself 
neglected, with regard to the Pu- 
ritans, that distinction, which you 
have enforced with respect to those 
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commonly called Methodists. 
however, 
review of 


747 
This, 
is unnecessary, as in your 

the “ Address to the 
Seceders,’”’ the difference is noticed 
between the elder Puritans (such 
were the Howes, Cottons, Good. 
riches, Shepheards,) and those mur- 
derous men who overturned for a 
season both Church and State.—In 
full confidence that you will pardon 


the freedom of this address, I re- 
main, Your constant friend, 
A. A. 


We have read with attention the 
remarks of A. A.; andaithough we 
do not feel disposed to acknowled se, 
except perhaps in one instance, cheie 
necessity or propriety, we have 
nevertheless thought it our duty to 
insert them. We are pleased in- 
deed with the vivacity of our cor- 
respondent, and we are very willing 
that what some readers may deem 
the too rigid aspect of our work 
should be relaxed by occasional 
strokes of pleasantry even at our 
own expense. As to our review of 
Mrs. Carter’s life, which has pro- 
cured for usthe honour of A. A.’s 
ingenious animadversions, we have 
received so many testimonies of the 
approbation which it has generally 
obtained, that it would 
more than ordinary degree of the 
morbid sensibility of authorship, 
were we to refuse a patient hear- 
ing to any of the triends of that 
lady w ho might conceive that we 
had failed in do ing justice to her 
character. 

A. A. charges us with a want of 
discrimination in one or two speci- 
fied instances. This charge seems 
to assume, that whenever any gene- 
ral truth is enounced, we are bound 
to recapitulate, after the manner of 
a deed of conveyance, our former 
exceptions and reservations. But we 
can scarcely believe that with com- 
mon readers this should be neces- 
sary. After the pains, for example, 
which we have taken in other parts 
of our work, when treating of the 


argue a 


character of the Evangelical clergy, 
to distinguish between the regular 
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and irregular, the judicious and in- 


judicious, members of that 
we did not expect to be accuse. of 
having been indiscriminate, on tois 
occasion, 
them, particularly 
confined it to such as did not sanc- 
tion ‘ irregularity or schism.” Nei- 
ther are we conscious of having been 
preve nted by timid pohey from 
freely exposing the real faults of that 
or of any other set of men. 

What A. A. has said with respect 
to Mrs. Carter’s translation of Epic- 
tetus, is certainly well said; and we 
are disposed to concur in his estt- 
mate of that work. But A. A. 
must he aware, that in all cases, the 
literary character of the persons 
whose lives we review has been with 
us a point of comparatively small 


hady 


as we expressly 


moment, and has occupied what 
many would deem a very dispro- 
portionate space. We have not 


been backward, however, to notice 


Mrs. ¢ 
the Latinand Greek,’ ana the almost 
omnipotence ofthe industry bywhich 
she had been enabled to attain it; 

and we have mentioned this very 
“ translation and illustration of Epic- 
tetus,” as the fruit of her combined 
industry and talent. In speaking 
also of this in common with her 
other works, we have not omitted to 
acknowledge ‘* the freque nt and 
unexceptionable recognition of the 
fundamental and pec uliar doctr ines 

of Christianity,” which appears in 
them, and we have bestowed on her 

the praise, of thinking, ‘ for the 
most part, correctly,” and “like a 
Christian.”’? If in reviewing the life 
of an author, particularly if he be 
a voluminous one, the reviewer is 
expected to make himself so familiar 
with all the works of that author, as 
to be able, not only to convey to his 
readers the general 
their merits which may remain on 
his raind in consequence of his pre- 


in our commendation of 


‘arter’s “ critical knowledge of 


impression of 
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vious perusal of them, but to ento. 
critically on an appreciation of thej, 
ee in style, manner, sey 
timent, &c. _ his task would } be. 
come very to renidable indeed. Cer. 
tainly we ‘should not have th ought jt 
right for the sake of adding forty 0 

fifty lines to our review of Mrs 
Carter’s |i fe, even if we could hay 
infused into them all the point and 
brilianey of A. A.’s critique, to 
have interrupted our more nrgeni 
duties in order to read a secon 

time (much as we admire the work) 
the Epictetus of that lady ; am 
without this, it would have been 
somewhat rash and presumptuou 
to have ventured, on the recollec. 
tion ofsome fifteen ortwenty years, t 

give a more minute delineation of 
its features. 

A. A. thinks that we 
treated Mrs. Carter 
kindness; we have 
ciated indeed her religious charac. 
ter, but we have not dons i justice to 
her talents. Our readers must judge 
whether we have failed in tender. 
ness and respect for this estimable 
lady. Wewill, however, be frank 
enough to own, that the only anxi- 
ous doubt which has arisen in ou: 
minds, on reviewing our Review ot 
her life, has been lest we should 
have been betrayed by our feelings 
of kindness towards her, and by 
our wish ‘* to gratify or cout late 
her surviving friends,” (a mntive 
which we admit ought not to hav 
influenced our judgment) to ani- 
madvert too slightly on certain par- 
ticulars, the tendency of which was, 
in some degree, to lower the opi- 
nion we were inclined to form of 
her religious character, 

Though, in full relianceon A. A’s. 
candour, we have tnus freely criti- 
cised his remarks, we beg to assure 
him that we feel a liced ‘to him for 


them, and shall be cratified by a 


agp e hare 1}, 
wells ulflicie) 


fair! . ap pre. 


continuance of his saabendnne. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


1h press, the sec ond volume of Jones’s 
History ot Bre eknockshire oa volume ot 
Sorm nS. by Mr. Nance of Worcester 
College:—a volume of Sermons, by Mr. 
Brpcake, of Plymouth :—a volume of Ser- 
mons, by Mr. Acutter of the Asylum :— 
4 System of Mineralogy and Mineralogical 
( hemistry,and itsApplicatiou to the Arts,by 
Mr. AccuM, in 2 vols. 8v0. :—A View of the 
Avriculture and Political Economy of Che- 
shir , by Mr. H. HoLLanp:—A Description 
of Madagasear, by Mr. Drury, who suf- 
fered captivity there during fifteen years : 
and at Cambridge, the Tragedies of So- 
phocles, and the Chorusses of Aéschylus, 
the latter with notes and illustrations by 
Dr. C. BURNEY. 

Preparing for the press—A new and im- 
proved edition of Dr, Johnson’s Dictionary 


iti+to. toappear in parts :—a new edition of 


the Bible, with notes by Mr, S. Burder :— 
Memoirs of the Life of Sir W. Pulteney, by 
Dr, HoLLipAy:—a Treatise on Pulmonary 
Consumption and au Inquiry on Fox-glove, 
by Dr. James SAUNDERS; also by the 
same author, An Inquiry concerning Hy- 
drocephalus, in which be proposes to shew 
(hat it admits of prevention and cure :-— 


the Works of the late Dr. Kirwan, Dean of 


Kilala:—and An Account of the Life and 
Wiitings of James Bruce, Esq. by the 
A. MurRRAy. 

A third Literary Iustitation and Public 
Library is about to be formed itm the me- 
tropolis. 


Re P 


Its site will be in the vicinity 
of Blacktriars’ Bridge. The number of pro- 
prictors is to be 1200, and their subscrip- 
tions 20 guineas; of life subscribers, 600 
#10 guineas, besides annual subscribers 
dt two guineas, 

[a consequence of an investigation which 
ias been scton foot respecting the mine- 
talogy of Wales, several rich veins of cop- 
per ore and an extensive one of lead kave 
been discovered in Merionethshire. 

By the return made to the College of 
Physicians on the subject of vaccination, 
the following results appear to be establish- 
ed. By the natural Small Pox the number 
of deaths is one in six, and half of those 
who have it are deformed or otherwise dis- 
eased tor life; by the inoculated Small Pox 
one in 100 dies, and three in 100 are 


Crist. Onsenv. No.7}. 





deformed or 
whilst by V 
suffers any 


for brie 


, 
L300 


otherwise diseased 


vecipation not one mn 


mconvenlence whatever atter- 


Wards, and only one in 54793 has been 
known to die of it. 

The new Ruptare Society, particularly 
intended to reheve the poor, afflicted with 
Prolapses, has received a donation of 100 
guineas from the Duke of Bedford, and 
about £500 trom J, Tyrwhitt, Esq. of Ne- 
therclay. 

A medal is about to be struck under the 
direction of Mr. Teed, Laneaster Court, 
Strand, to commemerate the abolition of 
the Slave Trade. 

Lord Stanhope has tried in the canal in 
Kensington Gardens an experiment with 
his new invented vessel which is said to 
have succeeded. The vessel is sharp at both 
ends and has around bottom. Sho will sail 
in either direction without putting about; 
and there is a contrivance called gills for 
supplying tie place of a rudder. Vessels 
of this construction, it is said, may be built 
at less expence, will carry more tonnage, 
and are expesed to less risk, as they can 
retire ftom danger without putting about. 
His Lordship has also invented a composi- 
tion which is said to be much cheaper and 
more durable than copper for covering the 
vottoms of vessels, and so hard as not to be 
cut without much difficulty. 

The comet lately discovered was visible 
fur many nights to the naked eye. It be- 
came visible at a considerable elevation 
soon after twilight nearly due west, and set 
about nine o’clock within a few dégrees of 
north west. The nucleus appeared to be 
about the size of a star of the first magnit- 
tude but less vivid; the tail was at times 
very brilliant. The velocity of this comet, 
supposing it be as far distant as the sun, 
as calculated from the arch which it de- 
scribed in the heaveus in two hours, 1s 
stated to have been at the rate of 16000 
miles in a miuute. 

Immense shoals of herrings have ap- 
peared on the coast of Caitbuess. During 
the fishing season 30000 barrels are said te 
have been taken. 


FRANCE. 


The French are said te be actively en- 
caged in introducing into their country the 


)2 


improved English practice of agrien 


| 4 
5k 
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d republications of the most approved 


Finelish works on that subjects are pro- 
eeding at Parts. 

The 
vithout destroying the bees is said to be 
the dusk of the 


evening the hive is turned gently over, and 


following method of taking honey 


practised in France. In 


placed steadily in a sinall pit previously 
dug to receive it with its bottom upwards, 
{tis then covered with a clean new hive, 
and 
rubbed with aromatic herbs, carefully ad- 
justed to the mouth of the other, so that 
no aperture remains between them. After 


prepared with a few sticks across 


having with a small stick beat gently round 
the sides of the lower hive for ten or fifteen 
minutes, the bees will be found to have left 
it, and ascended to the upper, to which 
they will adhere. The new hive should 
then be lifted gently, and placed with all its 
tenants on the stand from which the other 
was taken. This should be done in time 
the bees, before the summer 
flowers are faded, to lay in a new stock of 
honey before winter. 


GERMANY, 


to allow 


The king of Bavaria has consented that 
he suppressed Jesuists should remain in 
their possessions, but under condition that 
they settle two together in the villages of 
Swabia, without communicating with others 
of the frateruity. 

In Franconia, beef is cured in the follow- 
ig manner. A quantity of saltpetre, equal 
io that of common salt generally used, is 
dissolved in water. The meat is then put 
in and boiled gently till the water has all 
evaporated, after which it is hung up in 
the smoke for 24 hours, and is found to 
be as well favoured as Hamburgh beef. 


SPAIN. 


The Royal Hydrographical Office has 
published in the Gazette the following 
notice, relative to a discovery recently 
made in the South Sea.—The frigate La 
Pala, belonging to the Philippme Com- 
pany, and commanded by Don John Bap- 
Monteverde, on her voyage from 
Manilla to Lima, discovered on the 18th 
of February, 1806, a group of islands, the 
southernmost of which is situated in 5 deg, 
29 min. north latitude, and 162 deg, 5 min. 
east longitude, from Cadiz.—These islands, 
29 in number, occupy a space of 10 
lcagues from N. E. toS. W. and are se- 
putated by channels, one or two leacues 
in breadth. ‘They are low, woody, and 
intersected with rivers. Their inhabitants 
are of the most pacific disposition. They 
&rst approached the frigate to the number 


tiste 


of 21, in two canoes.—When they | 

4 id 
come within musket they cease, 
rowing, and held some cocoa-nuts towar, 
the Spaniards, shouting and making sigy 
The frigate clewed her sails and hoist, 
the Spanish Mancuy ye 
having apparently excited some apprehen. 
sions in the islanders, 


shot, 


colours. ‘Tis 
the Spanish Colou 

were struck, and a white flag was hoisted. 
the the time calling ang 
making signs to the canoes to approach 

They «accordingly came along-side, ayy 
gave the Spaniards some cocoa-nuts, with. 
out demanding any thing in return; by 
none of them could be persuaded to cons 
on board.—The crew of the frigate they 
distributed among them some old knives 
iron rings, and pieces of red cloth; and 
this liberality excited such Joy and gratitude 
in these people, that they immediately 
stripped their canoes as well as their owy 
persons, to make presents to the Spaniards 
and not content withthis, gave the Spaniard: 
to understand that they would return t 
their island to fetch other presents, and 
requested that the frigate would wait fo 
them.—These Indians are tall, well-made, 
robust, and active. They are of an olive 
colour, have flat noses, black curled hair, 
but of considerable length. In each canoe 
was avenerable old man, naked like the 
others, and who appeared to be their chief; 
One very remarkable circumstance is, tha! 
these two old men were white, and had 
aquiline noses. They had rather the ai 
of Spaniards than of savages. Captaiu 
Monteverde adds, that these islanders, and 
their aged chiefs, bore a considerable re- 
semblance, in their features and conduct, 
to the Indians of the Islands of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and those of Cafa and Ibectis 
where he landed in 1800, 


crew at same 


KAST INDIES. 


It is said that pitch and tar of a super: 
quality may be obtained from the teak 
forests on the Malabar coast, and that or- 
ders have been sent to Bombay to procure 
the largest quantities possible of the article 
and to encourage a regulat supply ef 1, 


AMERICA. 

The following statement, if correct, Wil! 
shew the vast difference in respect to pub- 
lic spirit which exists between the inhabi- 
tauts of the United States, and those ©! 
the mother country. 

‘¢ Inthe last session of the legislature 0} 
Kentucky, a law was passed forbidding 
any magistrates from receiving any fee 0! 
recompence for the administration of justice: 
the consequence is that all the magistrates 


were 


pest rs 
ras), 











S07. 4 
ve resigned their office, and that no in- 
rejligent person will discharge the duties of 
» yustice So that at 
: varrant can be procured against the 


of peace, present, 


neo \ 
* perpetrator of any crime however flagi- 
tous 

We scarcely know to what degree of 
syedit, the accounts which have been given 
¢ yyins found in the Illinois and Wabash 
countries, are entitled. Other ruins not 
seg yemarkable are now said to be dis- 
overed some hundred miles farther west, 
naiticularly in the country about the great 
falis of the Mississippi. Near these falls 
oyramids of earth are frequently met with 
foie 30 to 80 feet high, supposed to have 
heen erected to cover the bodies slain in 
»attle; and on digging into them hortzon- 
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tally a white chalky substance ts generally 
found, supposed to be the remains of 
skeletons buried 20 centuries ago. Tokens 
are visible on both banks of the Mississippi 
of their having in former ages been well 
cultivated and thickly inhabited. A cop- 
per mine was opened some years since in 
this quarter, in which, tothe great surprise 
of the labourers, a collection of mining 
tools was fouyd some fathoms beneath the 
surface. In digging for a well, a furnace 
of brick-work was discovered, five fathoms 
below the surface, filled with and 
burnt In several places circular 
fortifications have also been discovered, in- 
closed with deep ditches and fenced with a 
breast work. We give the American 
statement, with many doubts of its truth 


coals 
wood. 
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THEOLOGY. 
4» Exposition of the Historical Writings 
New Testament, with Reflections 
By the late 
Rev. Timothy Kenrick, 3 vols. Svo. 42s. 
Piety, adapted to the 
‘Vants,and calculated for the Improvement 
all Sects of Christians. By Robert 


8vo. 7s. 


‘} the 


subjoined to each Section. 


4 Manuel of 
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relowes, 
\ Charge delivered before the Clergy of 
\vchdeaconry of Sarum, on the 4th of 
\uunst, 1807. By the Rev. C. Daubeny. 


LLANEOUS. 
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\ General View of the Agriculture of 

« County of Devon, with Twenty-five 

hugravings, and a coloured Map, distin- 

different kinds of 
ss. By ©. Vancouver. 


' toe } 
Suisning the 


1: 


Soil, Svo. 
\ Treatise on Gypsum, on its various 
ses, and on its application as 
by T. Hood, Esq. Svo. 1s. 6d. 
A Description of Ceylon, containing an 
‘ecount of the Country, its Inhabitants, 


i ; 
a Manure. 


and Natural Productions, with Narratives 
of a Tour round the Island in 1800 ; the 
Campaign in Candy, in 1803, and a Jour- 
ney to Ramisteram, in 1804. By the Rev. 
J. Cordiner, 2 vols. 4to. 21. 13s. 6d. 
fissays, Senptural, Moral, and Logical. 
By W. and T. Ludlam, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

Patriotic Sketches of Ireland, written in 
Connouzht. By Miss Owenson. 2 vols. 9s. 

Reflections ou Mr. Whitbread’s Bill on 
the Poor Laws, and on different Authors 
who have written on that Subject, with an 
Outline of a further Plan for bettering the 
Condition of the Poor, and tor improving 
the Morals of the People. By D. Carpen- 
ter, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

Report of a Deputation from the Hiber- 
nian Socicty respecting the Religious State 
of Ireland. To which is annexed, a Plan ot! 
the Society, together with a List of its Of- 
ficers. Svo. ls. 

A Catalogue of Medern Books for 1807, 
including a good Collection of the best 
Works in Divinity, &c. now selling by W. 
Baynes, No. 54, Paternoster-row—given 


oralis. 
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INDIA. 


iN addition 


to the valuable information 


contained in * Dr. Buchanan’s Account 
of the Syrian Christians in Travancore,” 
userted in our No. for October, p. 654, a 
port has been wade by Dr, Ker, one of 





the East India Company’s Chaplains, to 
the Government. of Madras, (in conse- 
quence of a reference from that Govern- 
ment) on the State of the Christian 
Churches in Cochin and Travancore. The 
substance of such part of this Report as 
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has not been anticipated by Dr. Buchanan, 
we will now lay 


y before our readers. 

here can be no doubt wha ‘or, that 
the st. Thome Christians tthed on t 
Malabar coast at a very early per xd of the 


Warmstian churen, trom nence they art 
one time, spread in varicaus 


far even as Milaroor and St. ‘iboma 
Mount 


tion as to the time 


-—but to deitve autientic into 


na- 
tiictr arrival, 1s at pre- 
sent ho easy 


task.”’ Some civeumstances, 


> IF 1} " 7” : } ] 
however, may be collected from uradov ted 


authority, by which it may be inferred, 


that they have been for nearly fifteen cen- 
turies established in [ods | 


heate 


r we find, in 
Ecclesiastical liistory, that at the tirst 


’ 


council at Nice, 325, a bishop 


1 ti Vt ar 
from Tndia 


posin 


1 
Creeads 


number Com- 


amongst the 
that meimorable synod 
, -l 


aii doctrines Ol Lhie 


internal evidence exists of then 


Malabar, 
being. % supres 


1 primitive church ; for the 
macy of the 


' 
‘ 


1 o * } ‘ + } } } . 
ope i9 Geka ed, alia tpe eter 
fransubstantiation never jias been 


£7 . a  % “lo AI10% } 
held Lys SHecin: £2e also rcearae al, ang still 


yegard the Worship Oi linaves aS “Golatrous, 


] { } i ae 
doeblie Gi Pir “QEOTry to ve fabu 


bOUIS. Moreover, they never admitted as 


sacraments, extreme unction, mairiace, 


~ . — ‘ . is oe a a +. ¢ = 
Or conhnrmMation. All weiea tacts may | 


substantiated on vefercncetothe acts of the 
Synod asst mb dq OY JON \ 1 Is ( 

Sieneses, Aichbis! ip Goa, at | ihe 
per, in the year 14599, as they ibels 
detailed in a work printed in Freneh, and 
entitled, § The History of Christianity in 
India,’ pubiished at the Hague, in the year 
1724, by I C‘roze. the celebrated { ibra- 


. 4 ee rr) ' 
jtanto the Kine of Prussia. ibe obiect ot 
this work was to deduce, trom 2utventic 


Inaterimais, the rise, progress, and esta- 
biishment of Christianity tnt 


he east; and 
to hold up to merited indignation the bi- 
orthy conduct of the Roman 
Catholic Church, tn the persecution set on 
her emissar:es, under her avowed 
st the primitive Christians 

on the coast of M.ciabar’ *, 
‘© When the 

4 


, . 
his country, u 


foot DY 


sanction, 


aga 


Portuguese first arrived in 
the beginning of the 16th 
century, they found a Christian Church 
ising the Syrio-Chaldaic language, esta- 
hlished it] 


+t . ae 7} * + . r 
knee WE ifgad ul hood ot ( rarnca- 
nore, si 


These Christians met the Portu- 
cucse as natural friends andallics, and re- 
ced at their coming ;—but the Portu- 





* It is a point which appears to be fully 
siablished by Mr. Turner, in his account 


of the Anglo-Saxons, that an embassy 


was sent by our Alfred to the Christian 
Churches in India. See p. 313, et seq. 
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| Noy 
cuese were much disappointed at fing)... 
the st. Thome Christiaas firmly fixe 


’ 


the tenets of a prim-tive churcli ; and soon 


:dopted plaus for drawing then av fr 

re 48) Ik rc | alii | tes ’ S i ij aw ay fron 
their pure faith. However, atter u sine, 
acentury, all the 


lor 


pearly arts and perse 


cufions of} the 


purpose, Don 


church of Rome to}, 
Alexis de Meneses, the 
Arclibishop of Goa, appeared amongs 


bv his commanding influence 
his zeal, and his learning, and on the ay. 


them ; 


‘ } 
; aud, 


thority or wit he called the Council of 
Udiamper, forced the Syrian Metiopotira 


his 


priests, and people, into the 
pale, The peo} le, 


Loman 
however sighed fo; 
their old religion, and cherished 
vate; andonthe 22d of Moy, 165., they 
held a congress at Aiingatte, and great 
numbers, hcaded by tbeir Metropolitan, 
revolied publicly from the Roush com- 
munion; nor has all the twfluence of the 
Roman Pontiff, and the Kings of Portugal, 
been able to draw them away 
their old faith.” 

The Christians on the Malabar coast ar 
divided three sects. 1. The St, 
Jacobite Christians. 2 The 
' Latin Church. 
i. * The St. Thomé Christians still re- 


wn cucu ane 


if 4D pri- 


again trom 


ito 


home, or 
Sy 


yrian Cathohes. 3, Tine 


—_ 


ent creed and usages, consi- 
dey theroselves as the descendants of th 
flock established by St. Thomas, who ts 
esteemed the Apostle of the 
iZast. Phew emigrated irom 
Svria, and the Syrie-Chaldaie 1s the lan- 


- ‘ De, 
PeWCKAWY 


anecstors 


cuage ty Which their church service is sti! 
performed, They admit no mages within 
thei churches, but a figure of the Virgin 
Mary with the child Jesus in her arms, 
whichis considered merely as an ornament, 
and not a subject for idolatrous worship.” 
‘© It has been long believed, that these 
Christiaus held the tenets of the Nestorian 
heresy, and that they were obliged to leave 
their own country in consequence of per- 
secution: however, it appears that tue 
creed which they now follow demies that 
heresy, and seems to coineide in sevetal 
points with the creed of St. Athanasius, but 
without its damnatory clauses” ¥.  *f The 
service in their church is performed very 
nearly after the manner of the Church ot 
England; and, when the Mepyopolitan was 
told that it was hoped that one day ap 
union might take place between the two 
churches, he seemed pieased at the sus- 
gestion.” ‘In some of their churches, di- 
vine service is performed in the Syrian a! J 
Latin ritual alternately, by the priests 6! 
the Christians of St. Thomé, who have 





_ 


* See Christ. Obs. for October, p. 69> 








ap ia es 


}SO 
adhered to their ancient rites, and those 
pa have been united to the church of 
Dome. When the latter have celebrated 
mass, they carry Awey the images from 
rho ehereh before the others enter. 


7 character of these people is 
marked by a striking superiority over the 


Heathens Inevery moral excellence ; and 


thew are remarkab‘ec for their veracity and 
siain dealing. ‘Tacy are cxtremely atten- 
siwe to their religious duties; and abide by 
the decision of their rviests and Metropo- 
litan in ai! Cases, Whether in spivituai or 


in tempt ral alla ls. They are resp cts d 
ery highly by the Nairs, whodo not con- 
cider theniselves defiled by associating 
wit them, though it is well known that 
the Nuirs are the most particular ot all the 
Hindous in this respect; and the Rajahs of 
Travancore andCochin admit them to rank 
next to Nairs. Their numbers, it is gene- 
rally supposed, may be estimated at 70 or 
They are not persecuted; but 


they are not permitted to make converts 


80,000. 


by the governments under which they re- 
side ; aud it is sapposed, that many re- 
spectable Hindoos would be happy to join 
their seet, were it not for this circam- 
stance: but at present they seem to sutier 
no other hardship. If good men trom 
Syria could be obtained, not as parish. 
priests, but to superintend and regulate 
their concerns, I conceive it would be 
a great blessing to these good people. 
Phe direct protection of the British Govern- 
ment has been already extended to them; 
but as they do not reside within the British 
territories, Lam doubtful how far it may be 
of use to them. To unite them to the 
Church of England, would, in my opinion, 
be a most noble work; and it is most de- 
voutly to be wished for, that those who 
have been driven into the Roman pale 
might be recalled to their ancient church : 
a measure which it would not be difficult 
to accomplish, as the Country Governments 
would be likely to second any efforts to 
that purpose. Their occupations are va- 
rious asthose of other Christians ; but they 
are chiefly cultivators and artizans; and 
some of them possess a comfortable, 1f not 
2 splendid independence. Their clergy 
marry in the same manner as Protestants, 
rheir residence is entirely inland.” 

2. The Syrian Roman Catholics are 
those who were constrained after a long 
strugcle to join the Latin Church, and who 
still continue in her pale, though distin- 
guished from her in this, that they are al- 
lowed by a dispensation from the Pope to 
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perform all the services of the Church of 
Rome in the Syro-Chaldaic language. 

** They hve under the authority of the 
Metropolitan of Cranganore and the Bishop 
of Verapoli, The Roman Catholic Syrians, 
it is thought, are much more numerous 
than the members of the original Church. 
Their clergy, 490 in number, are spread 
through the ancient Churches, and, by re- 
taining their janguage, and acting under 
the direction of the Chureh of Rome, they 
leave no means unessayed to draw ove 
dbeir primitive brethren to the Latin com- 
munion. They are probably allowed to 
use their original language, and to fre- 
queut the orginal Church, entirely with 
this view ; and their numbers are thought 
‘There are said to 
parishes of Roman Catholic 
Syitaus subject to the dioceses of Cranga- 


to be galuing ground. 
ve 


be eighty-six 


nore and Verapoli. Their congregations are 
reported at $0,000.” ‘* The Hindoos have 
amuch greater respect for the Christians 
ot the original Church, than for the con- 
verts of the Latin communion.”’ ‘ There is 
a scminary at the college of Verapoli fer the 
education of the Syrio-Roman Catholics, 
and also one for the Latin Church. The 
Syrio-Roman Catholics are chiefiy  en- 
gaged in drawing thetr ancient brethren 
within the Roman pale; but it appears that 
some of then have been employed for- 
merly in extending the general object of 
conversion over the peninsula. [ saw, 
one of their Churches at a village near 
Pilimbaddy, about thirty miles on the 
Maras side of Trichinopoly : and I heard 
of several others,” '* Their Church was 
much out of repair; and the ignorance of 
the few Christians remaining in charce of 
it is striking: the letters I. N. R. 1. ove 
the figure ot our Saviour on the cross, were 
absolutely inverted; nor did the priest 
who visits thein ever notice the circum- 
stance. They read prayers in Malabar 
according to the ritual of the Church of 
Rome. ‘Their Church appears to have 
been once respectable ; butit is now fallen 
into decay.” 

3. The Latin Roman Catholics are sub- 
ject to the primate of Goa, under whom is 
an Archbishop and two Bishops. 

‘The Churehes are numerous; but 
as they are in gencral pobvr, and are ob- 
liged to be supplied with priests from Goa, 
one vicar holds, upon an average, five or 
six Churches. The number of Christians 


composing these Churches must be great, 
as alland every of thé fishermen are Ro- 
There are very few Lu- 


man Catholics, 
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ropean clergy (not above seven or ¢ ight) 


under the three jurisdictions, and none of 


them men of education ; and it cannot be 
expecte | that the native priests, who have 
been educated at Goa, or at the 
at Verapoli, should kno 


their messals and rituals. The Tatin com- 


emmary 
inuch beyond 
mumieans, in the diocese of Verapoi, are 
estimated at 355,000, lhe Catechumen 
sut} rs ono pe ecution on account of his 
rele nh, when once converted ; but the 
coun. V govern ents are exces ive ly iT a- 
lous uy ‘hes point, ar d do their utmost to 


discoun' ance Any Conve rsion.’ 


This ints esting P&r port closes with some 


sceneralobocrvattons by Dr. Ker. ‘* It ap- 


pears,’ says th. Doctor, ‘* from the tore- 
going statement, that pur Christianity 1S 
far from being a revsion for which the 
highest cast of Hindoos have any cdisre- 
spect: and that it isthe abuse of the Chris- 
tian name, under the form of tho HRomiush 
religion, to which they ave averse. We have 
been sadly detective in what we owed to 
God and man since we have had a footins 
in this eountry, as well | 5 ci parting most 
shamefully trom our Christion profession 
ourselves, as in withholding those seurees 
of mora! perfection from the natives, whieh 
true Christianity alone cav establish ; and, 
at the same time, we have allowed the 
Romanists to steal into our territories, to 
oceupy the seround we have neglected to 
cultivate, and to bring an odiam on the pure 
name of Christians. The evil would be 
less, were it not well known that many oi 
the Romen priests, and their people, who 
have thus been allowed to srow numerous 


unde yr our authority, al¢ supposed to by, 


nt 
rae t d, in many 


far from well affected to the governm 
under which they reside : 
instances, the Roman clergy are the natu- 
ral subjects of nations at enmity With our- 
selves, at the same time that they are 
eminently qua'ified by their influence in 
their profession, to do us the greatest mis- 
chief, by spreading disaffection throughout 
every part of the country. The Roman 
Catholic religion has almost always been 
made a political engine in the hands of its 
governments 4 and we must be blinded in- 
deed by our own confidence, if we do not 
calculate on its being so used in this great 
and rich country.” §* Our error bas been 
in not having long ago established tree * 





* «To give English morais to the natives 
in their purity, we must, I imagine, make 
them read English books,” ‘ The natives 
will aot come to us freely but to learn Eng- 
lish. This they consider as. the key to for- 


[ No V 


schools theoughout every part of this coun 
trv, by which the children of the natives 
might have learned our language, and ea 
acquainted with our morality.” <¢¢ Wigs. 
they appear, cen rally speaking, at thi 
moment, astgnorantof their masters aS OF 


a a 
their first landing on these shores. 


age sgt? I Speak 
not of interfering with their religious pre- 


Jucices, or endeavouring to convert the 


natives by an effort on the part of the R. 


nion, must be the consequence which 
vould naturally flow from our attention ¢, 


their moral instruction, and their more jy. 
timate acquaiitanee with the English cha- 
racter. 7 

** [do not mention this,” he adds, «. 


as 
an experiment, the result of which mich: 
be considered as problematical: the experi 
ment has been already made, and the con- 
sequences have proved commensurate with 
the highest expectation which reasonabl. 
‘n could entertain, The Danish Mie. 
sion, united with the Society for Promoting 


b\ Tidy 
Cnristian 


~ 
iail 


Knowledge, have sent som 


good men into this country, with the laud- 
able view of spreading true Christianity 
throughout eur eastern pessessions ; and 
the names of Swartz, Gerricke, and others. 
will ever be remembered by numbers of 


our Asiatic subjects, of every east and de 


scription, with veneration and affection : 
and there are happily still living some 
amongst us of the same character. 

‘“¢ It is true, that the object they had 
more particularly in view has, in som 
measure, failed: and few good converts, 1 
is gencially imagined, have been made 
but letit be remembered also, that they 
nave laboured under every possible disad. 
vantage; they have scarcely enjoyed a 
mere toleration under our government, and 
received no kind of assistance whatsoever; 
they were few in number, and perhaps | 
Inay say, without injustice, that they erred 
(as the best might err) in the means which 


oe eee | ee | - 


tune ; and, on the coast, the most strict of 


the Bramins will have little hesitation in 
permitting their children to attend a free- 
school for the purpose of learning it ; for 
they despise us too much to suppose there 
is any danger of overturning the principles 
of Braminism. But their ill-founded, ridi- 
culeus principles must be shaken to the 
very foundation, by the communication of 
such liberal knowledge as a Christian can 
instil into the minds of youth, and fix there 
by means of English books; and all this, 
without making any alarming attack di- 
rectly on the religion of the Hindoos.” 














vy adoypu d: wut they have done much 
by the purity of their lives, and by 

r eal in spreading instruction. This 
will admit of no demial; an i L may say, 
without the danget of contradiction, that 


few and poor as these men have be 
authority or 
qa greater and more extended por 


ch, 
ithout power to support 
them, 
‘ion of heartfelt respect for the European 
character bas been ditlused by their means 
throughout this country, than by all the 
other Europeans put together. We have, 
‘nmy humble opinion, kept ourselves too 
ay from the natives: 
their ignorance, without attempting to re- 
sove it,—and we have considered their ti- 
imidity also (the natural result of their being 
trampled upon by one race of conquerors 


we have despised 





after another) as an o!ject for our con- 
tempt; at the same time, that we have 
iewed the their character 
‘which is ever the natural resource of igno- 
‘ance and weakness) as the completion of 
al that is vile and deceitful.—Thus have 


cunning of 


we continued a system of neglect towards 
the interests of our native subjects, in 
points the most essential to their happi- 


2 uess, throughout the whole of our govern- 
a ments in this country. Fain, my Lord, 


A would] see a change in this particular ; and 

(seize the opportunity which the present 

moment affords, to press the justice and 

the policy of the measure or the attention 

of your Lordship’s government.” 
AMERICA. 

Most of our readers will doubtless reco!l- 
lect the pains we have taken to point out 
ihe mischievous effects likely to result from 
representing the fallings down, cryings 
out, and other extravagancies which have 
disgraced many of the religious mectings 
in America, as marks of conversion, or as 
arising from divine influence. 
marks on this subject, we trust, have been 
attended with benefit, even to some who 
were at first disposed to deny their justice, 
ad toregard them as proceeding from a 
latent dislike to vital piety. In the Evan- 
gelical Magazine for last month, is insert 
ed a letter from a Mr. Balfour, dated at 
New York, in which he gives an account 
vf arevival of religion that had taken place 
at Liverpool, in Nova Scotia. It had be- 
un among some families living in «the 
woods far removed from any place of wor- 
slip. One of their number, coming to Li- 
‘erpool, took occasion, on the Sabbath, to 
relate in the chapel, after divine service, 
“hat had taken place in the woods. Of 
‘ie persons who heard him, one began to 
‘a!’ down, and another to ery out; some 


Our re- 





yes ' ye ‘ 
a i Rei raw, di) bigs 4 >>) “ve é? 
SO7.f CCLIQIOUNS 4HECELES CHEE. oe /2INETICU... Thi 


7 
-— 
a 


i val mn N TA Scotia, de 


bevan to pray, others to sing. The peo- 


i le crowded to the cl pel to see what was 


the matter, and as they came they were 


4°, to,} 4 j - P an 
mected, icll down, and eried out also. 


he minister coud neither preach nor 
mer ly looked on. 
uitinued all might ; and when the 
rat itted the chapel, they met 


in knots in the srreets and tn 


pray forthe notse 5 be 
itis be 
) qu 
private 
houses, prayed, sung, and cried out as be- 
Wee k no vi 


4 , ° } ! 
sore, or awbdaie 


siness wags 
done inthe town 3 in many houses no fire 
was kindled nor victuals diess: Poor 


and rich, male and female, young and old, 
with the exception of a very few indivi- 
duals, were all, it seems, thus Strangely 
aliccted, All this had passed previously to 
the visit which Mr. Balfour paid them. He 


found the scene strangely changed. AIT! 
was coldness and sti!lness among them ; 


their fervour appeared to have evaporated, 


ce ’ 


I conversed pretty closely,” says Mr. 
Balfour, * with several of the persons who 
said they were converted on the above oc- 
casion. ‘They talked much of the spirit, 
of the power of God, of conversion, and of 
coming out, as they call if. They con- 
cluded themselves converted if they had 
been affected, fell down, cried out, &e. 
They talked with a degree of unpleasant 
confidence about themselves. They seem- 
ed displeased if you hinted tuthem the pos- 


sibility of being deceived. What to tink 
or say of it is difficult ; nor would J pro- 
pounce upon the whole froma part.” We 


do not mean to condemn Mr. Balfour’s 
caution ; but we certainly feel nothing of 
his difficulty in forming a judgment re- 
specting the case before us. We can have 
no hesitation in pronouncing those to be in 
an awful delusion who conclude themselves 
converted because ‘‘ they had been affected, 
fell down, cried out, &c.”’ (the et cetera re- 
ferring, we presume, to the hearing voices, 
or seeing visions during their trances, or to 
some anomalous extravagancies) and thata 
work which puffs men up with pride, lead- 
ing them to talk with unpleasant confi- 
dence of themselves, and to resent evena 
modest warning to beware of self-decep- 
tion, is the work of the devil and not of 
God. We are inclined to hope from the 
appearance of this letter in the Evangeli- 
cal Magazine, that the conductors of that 
publication are now disposed to view the 
matter in the same light. If so, we con- 
eratulate the religious world on the cir- 
cumstance, We request such persons as 
censured the severity with which we for- 
merly commented on transactions similar 
to those of which Mr. Balfour gives an ace 
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count, to read over what we have said on 
the subject, vol. for 1802, p. 669, vol. for 
180+, pp. 519 and 640, &c. &e. together 
with the remarks of oue of our correspon- 
dents in the last mentioned vol. pp. 570, 
568, and 635, and compare them with the 
deplorable condition into which tlese Li- 
verpool converts are described as having 
fallen. 


MISSIONS OF THE UNITED BRETHREN IN 
NORTIT AMERICA. 


A report made by ile Brethrens Society 


in Pennsylvania, respecting the state of 


| 
their Missions amovg the Indian nations 
represents the great obstacle to their pro- 
gress to arise from the ram traders, who 
endeavour by all the means in their power 
to seduce the young people to drunkenness, 
and too often withsuecess. Notwithstand- 
ing this discouragement, the Indians col- 
lected at the brethrens settlement of J air- 
field in Upper Canada at the close of 1505 
amounted to 11. 

The Missions among the Chippeway 
Indians ou the Zonguakamick has hitherto 
produced no visible fruits. The Chippeways 
seem to have adopted an idea that the ob- 
ject of the Missionary was to possess him- 
self of their country, and also that a dis- 
order which had visited them was to be 
attributed to his coming among them. 

At l’etquotting, on the river of the 
Hurens the Missionaries have likewise to 
struggle with great difficulties from the 
yum traders. Sometimes however heathen 
indians ave led to attend to the preaching 
At the close of 1804 the 
settlement consisted of 67 persons, 

At Goshe 
are said to have taken place through the 


of the gospel. 


2 Many distressing occurrences 


same malign influence during the spring of 


i805. 


ylains in strong terms of the creat harm 


The Misstonary Zeisberger* com- 


done by the traders, and by white people 
in general to the missions, 

How greatly is itto be desired that some 
effectual measures could be devised tor 
putting a stop to this destructive com- 
merce in spirituous liquors, carried on by 
our traders equally to the ruin of the tem- 
poral comtort, and of all atteinpts to pro- 
mote the moral improvement of this inter- 


————— 








* This Missionary is in his 87th year, 
At the same place are three other Brethren 
who have attained a great oge, and who 
have spent their hves from thew youth in 
the service of the missien; brother Jang- 
man 87; brother Grube 92; and brother 
Lister 93 years olf 


[ Noy, 


On this subject Earl Se: 


resting people. 
kirk bas published a small tract,which wey 
deserves the attention both of our govern - 
ment and of all persons who may have j 
in their power in any way to give effect ¢, 
his Lordship’s benevolent suggestions. [ft 
may be had at Hatchard’s. 


SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF VIé¢gr, 
A Reporr has recently been published by 
this Society, which proves that mavy be- 
nelicial effects continue to result from its 
institution. ‘The laws against the pyrofa- 
nation of the Sabbath appear to have been 
enforced by them with such vigour and 
activity, as greatly to lessen this evil, both 
in the metropolis and in many of the ad- 


j 


joining villages. Much, however, remains 


to be done in this respect; and we strongly 
recommend to them perseverance and un- 


remitting vigiance in this important 


Two convictions 
have taken place, on the prosecution of ¢] 


ut 


branch of their labours. 
Society, of venders of indecent books ond 
prints, in one of which two of the Mem- 
bers of the Committce appeared as wit- 
nesses aguinst the otiender, without imcur- 
ring any of thase unpleasantnesses which 
it has been feared would attend such an 
office. ‘They received, on the contrary, 
the pointed commendation of the Judge, 
Lord Eienborough. 

With the aid of the Society similar in- 
stitutions have been tormed at Chatham, 
York, Gloucester, Long Sutton, and Read- 
ing. 

An opportuuity is taken, in the course ot 
the Report, to vindicate that law of the 
Society, which exciudes from its body all 
who are not Members of the Established 
Church. The rule we had always un- 
derstood to be a concession to the pre- 


judices of some individuals, whose favour 


it was deemed of importance to conciliate ; 
and on this ground it may admit perhaps 
of some apology. But to make unity of 
religious sentiment an indispensable re- 
quisite in a society formed, not for reli- 
gious purposes, but for prosecuting certain 
breaches of the law, seems about as rea- 
sonable as if the Sheriff of the County, 
In raising the posse comilatus, were to 
exclude from it all who dissent from the 
national creed. 

That this Society deserves well of its 
country we can have no doubt, and we 
trust that, notwithstanding the misrepre- 
sentations and obloquy with which its be- 
nevolent exertions are oiten requited, they 
will mantully continue those exertions for 


the protection and promotion of the best 


interests of the community. 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAMS. 


eat ee 


DENMARK. 
ie Island of Zealand was evacuated by 
our troops, on the 2th af October, rgree- 
ably to the Convention entered tito be-~ 
Genera! 


: and the Danish ; and in 


ford Catherrt’s offic al fetter on 


pveen the Commanders of our sea and land 
s . ri «HF 


the ocea- 


ee 


gion it is stated, that no sort of infraction 


af the capitulati ri d been made by the 
Danes, who, on the contiary, acted most 
honourably in the strict and literal falal- 
ment of their cngac The 
of ships brought away emount (to 15 sail of 
the Hine, 9 frigates, 1+ sloops of way, besides 


wy © 


ments. bamber 


‘ } ; sole OE awe } yo 
eun-boats and smalicr vessels. Two ships 


of the Hine and two frigates w re destroyed. 
The large ships were Jaden with masts, 
spars, timber, and other stores from the 
Arsenal, from which aiso 92 cargoes were 
ship) ed on board transports and other ves- 
sely chartered for the purpose, the sain of 
whose 20,000 
Most of these have arrived in this country. 
Several of the tramsports laden with troops 
ure stated, lost 
through the severity of the weather, and 


burthen exceeded tons. 


however, to have been 
all on board to have perished. 
Overtures of the 


ture from our Government are said to have 


most conciliatory na- 


been again rejected by the Court of Den- 
mark. This wasto be expected ; for be- 
sides the exasperation which our late pro- 
tmnust Lave occasioned, no alter- 
native seems now to be loft to that Power, 
but the alternative of hostility to England, 
or of subjugation to France. The most rigid 


decrees have been issued against Enztish 


‘ 
ceeamngs 


subjects and English property, and they 
wre enforced with a rigour exceeding that 
even of the 


Course 


inter 
with English subjects is prohibited 


French Government. 


nader the severest penalties, under pain of 
death where the intercourse is direct. 
War is declared, Letters of Marque and 
Kepvisal are issued, and no means appear 
to be left unemployed for inflaming the 
tinds of the people of Denmark agatust 
hs. Several of our merchentmen bave als 
ready fallen into their hands tm passing 
through the Sound; and a vigorous priva- 
tecring warfare at least is iikely to be car- 
ricd on by the Danes. 

Under these circumstances our Govern- 
ment bave thoucht it right at length to de- 


fiare war against Denmark. This decla- 


ration was issued on the 7th instant. It 
ftates, that his Majesty’s anxious and re- 
Cunist. Opsrrev. No. 62, 


peated endeavours to restore peace with 
Denmark had proved inefieetual; and 
then proceeds in the usual form to order 
that Letters of Marque and Reprisad shall 
be issued against Denmark. That this 
will be adniitted 
by all deseriptions of politie’ 


measure is now inevitable 

ere 
divers 
Liiment as to the policy, and even 
right of these hes: 
avainet the Danish C 
Which have wa 


‘ } a « — =» & — . . ‘ 
Wili Goubiless exist, However. iiuch 


SIty f st? 


Qe to tire proceedings 
aud Nevyy 
re imaunediate it prouuced 
i) necessits 2) ‘ans sul>}é co we 
refer our readers to what :as! n aieady 
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pital 
this pa: if 


said in our Number for Sent: 
We inchlue to think, that 


ber, p- 
: question of 
right is much less dubious than the question 
of pelicy. On both, however, we think it 
the duty of Christians to suspen’ any very 
decisive judgment until they are made ace 
quainted with all the facts of the case, 
Let it not be hastihy assumed, that because 
the 


harsh, they are vecessarily unjust 


of Government tave been 
We 


ought not to forget, in canvassing the con- 


mcasures 


cuct of Ministers with relation to forcign 
States, that they have also duties to fulfil 
towards their own subjects, for whose im- 
mediate benefit and protection they have 
been power; and that if 
through their supinevess or neglect in ful- 


rnvested with 


filling those duties, a danger which they 
might have foresee: and averted, should 
actualy it will 
prove but a slender justification of their 
conduct to allece, that they Were actuated 


come upon the country, 


by fcelingsof commiseration towards those 
who must inevitably have been subjected 
to much suffering, had they prosecuted 
the 
were 


self-defence whielt 
And surely it 
ought to be one reason for our putting a 


e lawfal means of 
within their reach, 
candid and even eharitable construction on 
the proceedings of Government in thts iu- 
stance, at least until we have before us all 
the materials for forming a sound judgment; 
that it was most manifcstly our security, 
and not any seift-h or sinister purpose, 
which they had it in view to promote by 


the expedition against Copenhagen. 


PORTUGAL. 
Bonaparte has succeeded in shutting thé 
On the 20th 
of October, the Crown Piince issued ari 


edict, in which 


ports of Portugal against us. 


he deciares, that as it 1s 
impossible for him to preserve his neutra- 
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he has acceded to the 
Cause of the Continent, uniting himself to 
the Emperor of France, and the King of 
Spain, in the hope thereby of accelerating 
a maritime peace; and he therefore orders 
his ports to be immediately shut against 
the entry of British ships of every descrip- 
tion. Nothing is now said of the projected 
emigration of the Portuguese Court to 
aud we should not be 
surprised to tind, that the reports so in- 
dustrious!y cireulated on that subject, as 
well as the departure of the French and 
Spanish Ambassadors from Lisbon, wese 
intended merely to amuse the English Go- 
vernment, and to hinder our adopting vi- 


South America; 


gorous measures for depriving France of 
those means of annoying us, With which the 
possession of the Portuguese Navy will fur- 
nish her We may now consider ourselves 
as at war with Portugal; and in this in- 
stance, at least, it will be admitted, with- 
out having been in any shape the aggres- 
sors. Orders have already been issued 
for detaining ali Portuguese ships ; and the 
proper means, we hope, will atso be taken 
for preventing the Navy and the Colo- 
nies of Portuzal from being made the in- 
struments of French hostility. 

The conduct of Bonaparte, with respect 
to Portugal, may fairly be considered as 
illustrative of his desiguson Denmark, and 
may, we conceive, be adduced as eyi- 
dence to that effect in discussing the me- 
rits of the expedition against Copenhagen. 
Was Denmark less in the power of Bona- 
parte than Portuzal? As an instrament 
of his inveterate enmity to this country, 
was she not also much more formidable ? 
If the coilection of a French army at 
Bayonne, and the categorical demands of 
the French Government, relative to the 
exclusion of the Englih trom Portugal, 
left no doubt in the mind of any reflecting 
Inman as to whet would be the result of 


those demands, how ean a doubt be rea- 


whether Denmark, 
With an army composed of the cougquerors 
of Jena and Friediund at her very gates, 


4 
L 
sonably entertained, ) 


and possessing still stiouger teinptationus to 
the cupidi'yv of Bonaparte, 
been suffered to 


would have 


enjoy immunity 


y from 
complete subjugation, on any other terms 
than those of hostility to Pnaland; espe- 
cially as he had declared in the f ce of 
Esrope his determination to 
mound against our ships ? 
But to return to Portuzal 


shut the 


There is one 


~ 2 o> ay whrwoh uve nye » Aiemn * . m 
Ct UNCeYr WHieCD we are Ct POS d to view 


g¢ -ecressionotthis power which 
is particularly interesti; 
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unwilling 
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lity any longer, 


(Noy. 
Observer; we mean its influence on the 
condition of the African continent. In our 
last number, p. 690, it was observed, that 
‘© after the close of the present year, the 
Portuguese Slave Trade alone will remain 
to oppose or obstruct any efforts which 
may be made for the 


Wnprovement of 
Africa.” The 


moment however that Por. 
tugal is placed ina hostile relation to Great 
Britain, ber traffic in slaves must cease, It 
will be as effectually extinguished as that of 
France and Holland have been during the 
whoie of the present war. Isit possible that 
avy one who admits that the government 
of the worid is under the direction of the 
Almighty, should not be led to see, in 
the strange combination of circumstances, 
whicb have coucurred with the enlightened 
policy of the British aud American legis. 
latures, to liberate Africa trom this trade 
5 
hands 
are the hearts of all men and who turn- 
eth them 


of bondage and bloed, the elects of yy 
providential interference, in whose 
whithersocever he will,—wio 
maketh even tue wrath of nan to subserve 
his purposes and promote his glery. How 
little does it enter into Bonaparte’s calcu- 
lation of the eficets which his present 
system ct policy will produce, that while 
through his violence and pertidy those 
who first led the way in plundering Affica 
of her ill-fated sons, ave deprived of their 
wealth, and of their independence as a 
nation; by the very same means a fai 
prospect is opened of seeing that continent, 
which has solong been the theatre of their 
crimes, at length delivered from the misery, 
degradation, and darkness which they 
had been the chief instruments of en- 
tailing upen her. We cannot quit this 
subject without reminding our readers, that 
the favourable moment seems at length 
to have arrived, for making a grand and 
concurrent effort to introduce that licht 
and civilization into Africa, which may 
prevent, when peace shall return to gladden 
our shores, the renewal of all those horrors 
on the African coast which are connected 
vith the Slave Trade, An Institution fcr 
that purpose* is already happily formed 
under the direction of some of the best 
and gieatest men of all parties of whom 
this country bas to boast. Its funds how- 
ever, we are sorry to perceive, are still in- 
alequate to any great attempts. But what 
object can more merit the attention of the 
Chiistian philanthropist than this? The 
case, let it also be recollected, ts urgen’: 


Every day which passes over our heads 
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and encourage exertion. The call there- 
foye which this Institution has made on the 
liberality of the public will not, we are 
assured, be heard in vain, by those who 
have learnt in the school of Christ to love 
their brethren, and who possess the means 
of freely manifesting that love. 

Since writing the above, accounts have 
arrived which seem to exculpate the Prince 
Perent froin aby suspicion of collusion 
with the French. Bonaparte has pronounc- 
ed a sentence of dethronement against 
him, because he would not sequester the 
British property at Lisbon. Whether it 
will be in his power to effect his escape 
before the French army shall have taken 
possession of his capital, and whether in 
that case he will still think of emigrating 
to the Brazils, a few days will probably 
discover. 

SPAIN. 

The springs which France has been pre- 
paring for the revolution of this kingdom 
have at length begun to werk. The poor 
old king bas been made to belivve that the 
Prince of Asturias had formed a conspiracy 
to murder and dethrone him; and the 
Prince has accordingly been put under 
arrest. His imbecility and the consum- 
mate cunning of the Prince of the Peace 
vill render it an easy matter to fabricate 
such presumptive evidence of his guilt as 
will justify his being disinherited or pertiaps 
executed for his pretended disloyalty. The 
removal of the aged monarch will follow of 
course, and Spain will then be at the com- 
plete disposal of France; which, as a pre- 
paratory measure to this catastrophe, has 
already begun to pour those troops into the 
Spanish territory, which had been collect- 
ed at Bayonne under pretence of overaw- 
ing Portugal. 


EXCLUSION OF BRITISIIT COMMERCE FROM 
THE CONTINENT. 


Bonaparte is proceeding rapidly with his 
favourate project of shutting out the com- 
Merce and manufactures of Great Britain 
from every continental market. We have 
scen what has been done in the case of 
Portugal, Austria has also lent herself to 
the same system, and Trieste and Fiume, 
her only two ports, are no longer open for 
the reception of British ships. She has 
éven entered, it is said, into a league 
with Frauce against this country; she 
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diminishes the period during which our 
penevolence can be exerted with any thing 
like the same hope of success, with which 
it has pleased Providence now to excite 
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nay therefore now be considered as added 
to the list of our enemies, The pretence 
for this conduct is stated to be our attack 
on Copenhagen and our refusal of the me- 
diation of Russia, But all this is evidently 
mere pretence. The power of France is 
the true and only reason. That sucha pre- 
tence however should be urged seems to 
indicate that Russia only waits the return 
of her fieet from the Mediterranean to 
make a similar declaration with that of 
Austria, Otherwise it seems extremely 
singular that Austria should deem it her 
duty to take up the quarrel of Denmark 
and Russia against this country, while 
Russia remains on friendly terms with us. 
In the countries which are more im- 
mediately subject to the authority of Bona- 
parte, the strongest measures have been 
adopted for giving efficacy to his decrees 
of exclusion. At Hamburgh, as well as at 
jremen, all colonial produce found in the 
harbour or city has been sequestrated, and 
this inthe case of Hamburgh without the 
slightest previous intimation. The demand 
for itis at the same time so intense, that 
the price has been doubled. 


Bonaparte is 
said to have even 


decreed that no co- 
lonial produce whatever shall be admitted 
into the continent, and the cargoes of some 
American vessels appear to have been con- 
fiscated on this ground. This complete 
privation of coffee and sugar cannot fail 
to be severely felt, and we apprehend 
must give general umbrage, these articles 
being as necessary to the comfort of the 
lower classes on the continent, as tea is to 
those in this country. 


TURKEY. 


Some recent circumstances seem to in- 
dicate that France is about to adopt mea- 
sures of hostility against the Turkish Em- 
pire. When the last accounts left Con- 
stuntinople, Sebastiani, the French minister, 
was on the point of leaving it, aud it ap- 
pears by aletter from Trieste that a French 
army was marching ‘* night and day” from 
Italy to Dalmatia. A rupture we doubt 
not will speedily be announced to have 
taken place between the Porte aud France, 
and Boneparte’s object will be to bring it 
to a speedy conclusion. When the skill of 
his arrangements and the promptitude of 
his movements are contrasted with the 
fecbleness and disorganization of the 
Turkish power, the issue cof the contest 
may be easily anticipated. We cannot 
however suppose that Bonaparte’s views are 
confined within the limits of the Turkish 
Empire. The partition of it will furnish 
the mcans for drawing Russia and Per- 


‘ 
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overthrowing our ludian dominions. — It 
behoves us therefore to prepare without 
delay the means of counteraction. We 
have bad suflicient experience of the ra- 
pidity of Bonaparte’s movements, as well 
as of the vastness of his projects to cone 
Vince us, that his denunciations against our 
Eastern possessions are not to be con- 
temned, 

Alexandria has at length been evacuated 
by our troops, in consequence of a conven- 
tion to that effect entered into with the 
‘Turkish Governor, as he was on the point 
of attacking the town. 


AMERICA, 
AMERICA appears at vresent to be plac- 
ed ina situation of considerable difficul- 
ty. The measures adopted by France, 
against the commerce of this country, so 
materially aflect also the trade of the 
Americans, and have subjected them to so 
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sia into a confederacy for the purpose of 


[Nor, 
much vexation, and delay, and loss, that 
strong remonstrauces are said to have been 
made on the subject, by the American Mj. 
nister at Paris; but withsolittle effect, thay 
Bonaparte, it is reported, has resolved to 
refuse to admit any colonial preduce what. 
ever into the Coutinent, lest by any pos- 
sibiliy English commerce might find ap 
entrance. America will thus be deprived 
of all motive for making sacrifices, in 
order to maintain the relations of amity 
with France. Should Bonaparte’s decrees 
lead to a misunderstanding between these 
two governments, it may be the means of 
preventing nat breach between us and the 
Uniied States, hich there is too much rea. 
son to fear will otherwise follow the asser- 
tion of that system of policy, which the 
gove nment of this country hes recently 
adopted with respect to ncvtral commerce, 
and which we shall now proceed to ex. 
plain, 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 


LS —— 


BLOCKADING ORDERS. 


We will not pretend to discuss the policy 
of the vi hOus iIbeCasures which have been 
ade sted by our governmen’, 
racvuing the cfieet ot cdeerees 
of exclus on, but content curselves with 
simply stat 

On the 16th instant there appeared in 
the Gavette, three orderso> Council. The 


first, after refereng tothe French decrees, 


for counte- 


, 
13« ibe] arte’s 


og their nature, 


which prohibit all trading in the © -anufae 
tures or produce of Great Brio a and her 
Colonics, and which piace the Bi tish Tsies 
in a state of blockode, declares every port 
of every country trom 
cluded to be 
trade im the 


whieh we are ex- 
in a state of blockade, ail 
produce or 
of these co cntrics 


Inanufaciures 
to be illegal, and the 
vessels so employed to be hahble tos 
This pt of the order ni 
asthe ase tion of cur rights, derived from 
the law of just retaliation. What toiiows 


ischiefiv a modification of those rchts iufa- 


zure, 
Vv be considered 


vour of nreutra:w. Neutrals ave pern ‘tted 


to turnish themselves witu .ost?/> colonial 


on, and to 
countries of our 


produce tor der wa consum) 
trade with the mother 
enem'es, provided that trade be carried on 
through the ports of Great Britain, or her 
allies. From tue general decree of block- 


ade are excepted, 1. Neutral vessels trading 


directly between the enemies colonies and 
the countries to which they belong. 2. 
Neutral vessels clearing from Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, Gibraltar, or Maita, to hostile 
ports, or from hostile ports to any of these 
places. Neutrals which have actually be- 
gun thelr voyage, are to be warned to 
touch at British ports, be'ore they pro- 
ceed to those of the enewy, and if they 
neglect the may be 
Prawca that all neutrals 
so ould bring with them certificates, sigird 
by she French Consul at the port from 


warning, seized. 


has required, 


wh.ch they sailed, that their cargoes ait 
not of British growth or manufacture. 
These ‘* certificates of origin,” as they 
are cailed, the order of couneil declares, 
will render the vessels, on board of which 
ihey are found, spo facto, lable to seizwe; 
* regulation of which we are unable tu 
perceive the policy. 

The second order suspends that provi- 
sion of the Navigation Act, by which tly 
unport. tion of foreicn miecreband ze is 
prohibited, except in British bottoms, 6F 
in the ships of the countries where such 
merechandize is grown or manufactured, 
and permits ieutrals to import the com- 
mod ties of any 


Enis 


host country ta 


d, subjectto such duties as are pac 


on the same articles when imported In 
7 an . . a ° wh 
Ihe commodities waice 


British vessels, 
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sot be legally imported into Great Bri- 
cai - ? . . 
tain at all, way still be warehoused from 
atl ot . 


pentral bottoms for re-exportation. All 
neutrals are allowed to clear cut, from our 
ports to soy port whatever, all artic! s ex- 
cept sugar, cofiee, wine, branay, soul, and 
articies may be 


tobacco, and even these 


exported by bis Majesty’s becence. 

The third order declares the sale, to neu- 
trals, of Britis! ships rakea by the enemy, 
to be ivegal, and subjects such vessels to 
ea rture. 

\ fourth order has been expected on the 
Exchange, but bas not yet appt ared, (the 
expectation therefore may be unfeunded) 
exempting from condemupation, even when 
found in ships belonging to the enemy, all 
coods whieh ean be satisfactorily proved 
to be of the growth or inanufacture of this 
country. 

Such are the means which our govern- 
ment have taken to deprive Bonaparte’s 
schemes of commercial aggression of their 
efficacy. We decline, as we have ah ‘ady 
suid, any discussion of them for the pre- 
sent. 

DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

War is declared by oye, Government, 
and letters of marque and reprisal issued 
against Tuscany, Naples, Ragusa, and the 
Republic of the Seven Islands. Sweden 
and Russia are now, therefore, the only 
European powers with which we are not 
actually at war; and with respect to Rus- 
sia we eannot but regard her friendship 
as very precarious. Should she take part 
against us, Sweden wiil probably be com- 
pelled to assume likewise a hostile aspect. 
The crisis, it must be admitted, is pecu- 
larly tremendous. 
hearts, in the remarkable failure of ail bu- 


May it dispose our 


nan succour which we now expericuce, to 
humble ourselves before God, to seek his 
favour by penitence and prayer, and to 
nake him alone our trast and euntidence! 

The arrival of a flag of truce from France 
led to a rumour, that a pacific negocia- 
tion with that power had been opened. 
Sucharumou:, however, thourh it made an 
impression on the funds, we apprehend to 
be destitute of any foundation. The object 
of the flag of truee was most probably to 
to the 
intelligenes, that his master had resolved 
ou declaring war against England. 


convey Austrian Ambassador the 


Several ¢xpeditions are preparing in the 
ports of the Channel, in which a conside- 
rable number of land forces are to be em- 


ployed. Their destination is very properly 
kept secret. 

Louis the XVI[Ith has arrived in Eng- 
jaud, under the title of the Count de Lille, 
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and is now engavced in paying visits to dif- 


ferent Nobicmen who have invited bim to 
partake of their hospitality. It does not 
appear that he had any political end in 
view by coming to this country. His ob- 
ject probab!y was to  btain that security for 
his person whieh the Continent cannot long 
afford him. He has not been received at 
Ceurt, nor is he likely to be acknowledged 
in this country in any other than a private 
character. 

Lake and Cathcart have been 
created Vis ounts, and Admiral Gambier 
a Baron, by the title of Lord Gambier. 

Dr. Markham, the Archbishop of York, 
who died on the 4th instant, in the SOth 
vear of his age, will be succeeded by Dr. 
Vernon, the present Pishop of Carlisle, 
whose vacant See will be filled by Dr. 
Zouch. 

A circular letter, we are happy to ob- 
serve, has been addressed to all the 
Bishops, by the Lords of his Majesty’s 
Privy Council, calling their attention to 
the pena! enactments of the Clergy Resi- 
dence Act; stating the increased number 


Lords 


of Clergymen, who appear, from the last 
annual returns, to be non-resident, with- 
out licence ; reminding the Bishops of 
their power to issue monitions to compel 
the clergy to reside on their benefices, and 
to perform their duties there; and desiring 
to know whether mouitions have been ac- 
cordingly issued to defaualters, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, we are 
noless happy to find, is taking measures 
for obtaining full information respecting 
the state of the education of the poor 
throughout the kingdom. The Clergy 
have been directed totransmit to their re- 
spective Bishops, an account of the num- 
ber and nature of the English Schools in 
their Parishes, wth the number af Children 
educated in each. They ought also to be 
required to state the number who are not 
educated, 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Three squadrous of men of war have 
been fitted out, one under Sir Sydney 
Smith, another under Admiral Keats, and 
a third under Sir Samuel Hood. The for- 
mer has already sailed, the two latter are 
said to be ready for sea. 

Very severe gales have prevailed during 
this month, and much damage has been 
done to our sipping in consequence. 

Our cruizers continue to capture the 
privatcers of the enemy. Three of con- 
siderable force were lately brought in on 
one day. 

A very spirited action bas recently been 
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fought in the West Indies, by the Windsor 
Castle Packet, Captain Rogers. She was at- 
tacked by a French privateer mounting 14 
guns, and having on board 90 men. Her own 
force was only § guns and 28 men. After an 
action of two hours, during which the Cap- 





[Nov. 
tain of the privateer was killed, and 4¢ of 
his men either killed or wounded, she 
struck to the Packet, and was brought | ine 
to Barbadoes. The loss on board the 


Packet consisted of four killed and eight 
wounded, 
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CHARACTER OF MR. FOX, 


(Continued fren p. 696,) 

His Majesty appears to have shewn 
no reluctance in appointing Mr. 
Fox to be Foreign Secretary of 
State, under the new circumstances 
of the country. Lord Grenville was 
made the First Lord of the 'reasu- 

- Lord Sidmouth was received 
into the Cabinet, and the friends of 
Mr. Pitt were the only party who 
were excluded from the adminis- 
tration. 

In considering Mr. Fox as a mem- 
ber of the government, we must net 
expect to find him e xerting all those 
energies in the service of the crowa 
which he. had for so many years 
displayed as the leader of opposi- 
tion. We must conceive of him as 
now somewhat advanced in years, 
and declining in health ; having a 


very sailow countenance and a 
feeble step; exchanging under 


these circumstances the relaxations 
of domestic life, and the air and ex- 
ercise of the country, fortheanxieties 
of public business and the sedenta- 
riness of office. In becoming a mi- 
nister, he probably indulged much 
more the wishes of his friends and 
me own benevolent feelings towards 

nany old and unrew arded followers 
of his political fortune, as well in- 
deedas a long sheitehed hope which 
he had lonned of being able to 
bring about a peace with France, 
than any dictates of personal ambi- 
tion. 

‘The new government was scarce- 
ly establis hed when complaint was 
made in parliament of the j introduc- 
tion of the Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, a friend of Lord Sid- 


mouth, into the Cabinet. It was af. 
firmed to be unconstitutional thus to 
combine the character of a Judge 
with that ofa political servant of the 
crown, Not only might the Judge 
(it was said) have to deliver his ju- 
dicial opinion upon cases on which 
ne had previously expressed his 
sentiments in his capacity of mem- 
~ of the Cabinet : not only might 
he be insensibly led to take a too 
lively rutere ist in the 
gles of the c lay; b 
Chief Justi4’ of 
also be impaired, 


potitie al Strug- 
at the credit of the 
England might 
It was likewise 
objected that thisappointment might 
teach future Chief Justices, whose 
independence of the crown could 
not be too carefully provided for, 
to aspire after the further honour of 
a seat in the Cabinet. It was an- 
swered that the Lord Chief Justice 
would absent himself from the coun- 
cil table when questions should arise 
on which he might have subse- 
quently to give judgment in his 
court, and that the independence of 
judges co ould be little affected by the 
seat in question, because no salary 
was annexed to it. Mr. Fox in- 
sisted that the King’s right to calia 
Judge into his councils could not be 
questioned, and he observed, that 
the separation between the judicial 
and executive powers, which some 
writers on the constitution had re- 
presented as so important to our li- 
berty, would be found on examina- 
tion to subsist chiefly in theory, 
much confusion both of the leg isla- 
tive, executive, and judicial au itho- 
rities unavoidably oc curring in 
practice. Earl Mansfield, and a 
former Judge, bad been summoned 
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ro the Cabinet, and these prec edents 
were pleaded im st of the pre- 
sent appointme: Much odiom had 
however attach vd to the legal cha- 
ter of Earl Mansfield, in conse- 
once of bis having been deemed 
fy concern himself too much in po- 
tics. We are far from de ny ing 
is Majesty’s right, either of nomi. 
nating Judges to be Privy Counsel- 
lors, or even of summoning them to 
that committee of the Privy Council, 
which now, under the name of the 
Cabinet, directs and controls all 
the great measures of the executive 
government: yet surely the expedi- 
ency of suc ‘han appointment, and its 
consistency With the general princi- 
pli s of our constitution, may be rea- 
sonably questioned, 

In respect to foreign politics, Mr. 
Fex could now depart but little 
from the course into which the 
country had been already brought 
by Mr. Pitt. Three ways of pro- 
ceeding suggested themselves, as 
he took an early occasion to remark 
in parliament. One was to make 
immediate peace; but the moment, 
it might be Sinved. was not yet ar- 
rive d, when a pacification could be 

effected. Another was to detach 
ourselves altogether from the Con- 
tinent, and seek for our sec urity by 
pursuing objects exclusively Bri- 
The third, which he deemed 
the preferable course, was to culti- 
vate What yet remained of connec- 
ion with the European powers, and 


. ae 
tisil, 
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especially to attach ourselves to 
Russia. On the occasion of the 
hing of Prussia manifesting a want 
of honour and good faith to this 
country in the affair of Hanover, 


r. Fox 


. . 
a ‘naoast 


prononns ‘ed in parliament 
Revere philippic ag ainst that 


rch, and sueeested strong and 


" 
\¢ 
sU {) 


instant measures “4 retaliation, 
i ae . ‘* ~ tT; . she T 1 ¢t } , 
tucre was fittle novelty at this 
time in our financial operations, A 
t 


ix on iron having been withdrawn, 
a per centage ou various 
taxes was substituted, aod the pro- 
perty tax, which had been 
condemn: ‘d by Mr. Fox as uncon- 
Stitutional, to 10 


existing 
Once 


° a »7 
Was raised froin 64 
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per cent. ; a measure perhaps ex- 
pe ‘dient, if not necessary, but serv- 
ing remarkably to point out the in- 
consistency of conduct into which 

violent.oppositionists: are almost una- 
voidably betrayed, when they un- 
dertake in their turn to conduct 
the concerns of government. 

The military plan of the new ad- 
ministration was not soon produced, 
It consisted of a Training Bill,which, 
however important it “might ulti- 
mately prove, could not fail to be for 
atime inefficient, and which has not 
even yet beea executed ; and of the 
conversion of the vervics of the re- 
gulars for life into service for a term 
of years, an exchanve highly ho- 
nourable, as we think, to the advi- 
sers of it, but not calculated to sup- 
ply any great and early addition to 
yur military strength, which, ne- 
vertheless, had been again and 
again acknowledged by all parties 
to be deficient. 

In respect to Ireland the conduct 
of Mr. Fox in office seems to have 
varied little from that of Mr. Pitt. 
To the great question of the re- 
mova! of ‘the Test Laws, which now 
exclude the Catholics from parlia- 
ment, and from the higher c ivil and 
military situations, he had always 
dle clared himself a zealous friend. 

Pitt had taken the same side, 
had even retired from the ad- 
ministration, on account of his not 
being able to obtain the royal con- 
the introduction of a mea- 
sure, guarded indeed in its provi- 
sions, but directed to this object. 
When Mr. Pitt afterwards assumed 
the eoverninent, he prefessed to for- 

ae itating the question, 
Mr. Fox, when in office, was in- 
clined t a somewhat simi- 
lav forbearance : he = accordin: sly 
discouraged the Catholics of Tre land 
from presenting a petition which 
they bad meditated. 
In what degree Mr. Fox might 
ountenance the principle of the 
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frish losurrection Bill, the rough 
dranehbt of ‘which his co He ‘ALUCS pre- 


, 
vs et rt 
p rea, \ 


vith a view of bringing it 
Into parliament, 


we dy not presume 
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to affirm. 
harsh in its) provisions, 
might have been thy 
them, since it had for its object the 
forcible seizure of the arms of indi- 
viduals, in districts which should 
be pronounced to be disposed to 
insurrection, It passed under the 
auspices of the succeeding adini- 
nistration. The near approxima- 
tion of the two cabinets in a ques 
tion of this description is a circum- 
stance extremely worthy of notice, 
The mal-administration of our af- 
fairs in India, so far as respected 
our conduct towards the native 
powers, and more particularly the 


whatever 


Mahrattas, had been the subject of 


some remark from Mr. Fox, when 
he was in opposition ; and the to- 
pic Was again introduced, when he 
came into power. What course he 
was likely to observe, when th 
sense of the house should be taken 
upon it, did not clearly appear 
from the expressions used by him 
in some preliminary debates. The 
Governor General of India, against 
whom the animadversions of Mr. 
Fox had formerly been pointed, 
stood high in the opmton, as well of 
LordGrevoville as of Mr. Pitt: and 
it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the cordial union now subsisting 
between Lord Grenville and Mr. 
Fox, which wadevidently influenced 
the former in respect to a great In- 
dian appointment™, mightalso have 
some Operation upon the latter in 
the adjusiment of Indian questions. 
The subject of reform in the re- 
presentation would net be mention- 
- by usin this place vif we had not 
eason to think that 
reas of Mr. Pox, out of partia- 
ment, expected that, in 7 volden 
ave which they assumed to be now 
approac hing, this their eee rite ob- 
ject might be accomplished. The 
topic Was Let mentioned by him. 


SOMmeC Ze alous 


* Weallude to the recommendation af 
the Ea:| of 
Geneial 


Lauuderdaie to be G: 
of India, a 
fectually resisted by 


East India Company. 


verpor 
recommendation ef- 
the Directors of the 
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The bill must have been 


wodtification of 





{ Noy, 
It had once agitated the stronges 
passions of the house, but it scene, 
now, with others of a like kind, ¢ 
be generally considered as at rest. 
It was buried by COMMON Consent 
“in the grave of ailthe Capulets, 
The times indeed in which we “al 
Sugcoest efforts rather for the preser. 
vation of the constitution, than fur 
the improvement of 1 and 
haps it is one part of eur present 
calamity that, through the constaat 
pressure of immediate dangers, many 
grewing evils, both political and 
moral, are suflered to fade too much 
from our sight. 

One of the last transactions of the 
parliamentary lite of Mr. Fox was 
that which we have already noticed 
as doing grea 


+ 
v 
(| 


) 


per. 


t honour to his cha. 
a0 1g the House 
measures for 
the Slave Trade in the 
ensuing session. 

We have thus teuched on the 
leading measures taken during that 
session caf Parliament, in the corm- 
mencement of which Mr. Fox was 
introduced into the government, 
The change, as we think, must have 
scemed to many persous to be boss 
of measures than of men. ‘The 
vessel, being subject indeed to the 
same winds and currents, pursued 
nearly her accustomed course. The 
drama which was exhibited in par- 
lhament would appear to an ordinary 
= to be almost exactly the 

sune. The actors, with the excep- 
tion of one personage who had va- 
pished from the stage, were also 
the same; but they were seen to 
play new parts. Bills were intro- 
duced which subjected the new 
Ininisiry to criticisms, not unlike to 


those which had been exercised on 
former ininistries. 


~s 
4 


racter, amotion piedy 
of Commons to take 
abolishing 


‘Taxes were pro- 
posed, which, like some former taxes, 


were, after du ie consideration, re- 
linquished., ‘The ie burthens 
vere again increased, ard _. 


who augmented dows pees 4 ted, 
the language of their predecessors, 
the necessity which imposed this 
imperious duty, and reeemmended 
patience as now indispensably re- 
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tea virtue indeed which hap- 


pil had always been characteristic 
of the English people. Measures 
were taken for augme nting our mi- 


but they fe iI as short 
‘immediate occasions of the 
country as any of the antecedent 
efforts, and by co party was 


formed, which, though coudeniving 
had SO 


litary streneth, 


ot the 


the old opposition spirit, 
lively a recollection of the hostility 
\\ line hy they had themselves expe- 


rienced, that they did not fail to 
syose, nearly after the accustomed 
' and errors and 
the new govern- 


manner, the slips 
inconsistences of 
ment. 

Yet notwithstanding this general 
similarity between the measures of 
lie present and those of the former 
adininistration, various smaller dil- 
( and the men who 
were NOW 11 Opposition so strongly 
censured every deviation from the 
antecedent pr ictice, that the ‘vy cone 
tributed to give a distinct character 
to the new ministry, and to as- 
sist in this respect their reputation 
for consistency *, The points of 
difference which occurred were 
also sufficient to satisfy the imn 
ate partisans of Mr. Fox, and to 
furnish topics on which they might 
and the other 
waren rn powers, though encourag 
ed,as has since been stated in per 
aed. QO expe ct pec uniary 
ance im certain cases, Were not now 
as hy ‘retofore iC tually subsidized. A 
mild e xerc ise” of powe i Was said Lo 
have taken place in Ireland. The 
mili tary change, of service for life, 
for service for aterm of years, Was 
afirmed, and not unjustly, to be fa- 
tourable to liberty. Above all, the 
subject of the Trade now 


rcrences arose, 
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eXxpatiate, Russia | 


SSISt- 


Slave 


* Thus for example, a bill for regulating 
the intercourse | and the 
West Indies, though it me rely lodged in 
the Privy Council the 


whi} | a, 
which Maa been exe) 


etween America 


samme discretion 


_ }? oa ot + . 7 
SCU , Wil OUC Lie 


te 
previous authority of law, by the West 


India Governors, was 
great and d: 


establish: 


represented as a 


ngverous 
pohey 
trimenta] to Cun shipping intere =+ 


Osserv. No. *% 


, and as necessarily de- 


Curisr. 


tC QO7 Opinions entertained of MM 


departure from our 


Fox’s Adminisiration. A008 
about ta be re vived, could Hot be 
mentioned without reflecting hieh 
honour, as well on Mr. Fox, as on 
Lord Grenville, and onthe ereneral 
body of the ministry. Morcove: 
ed the 


i. « | = 
iim oY his 


' _ * . .] ™ 9 

the triends of Aly. Fox plead 
} 

entas 


preces CSSOrS Lhe yy ti ts observed 


Xe 


Hes QQ On 


difhier 
here weremany things which 
it mls oht be ex remely 
to undo, and which 
ought never to have done 
They How claimy d ( recat for a cha- 
racter which had been unt 
nied to them by ther 
that of beine 
tain the real rights of the couniry, 
no less than then r pre decessors. They 
would, however, unite firmness and 
moderation ; they were 
tical politicians, and 


pexpedient 
nevertheless 


been 
ate ws ] 
airly de- 


antagonists, 
determined to main- 


’ 
sober pra¢ 


eX pe ctedad to 
l » Sa , } 
see the Empire saved, net by any 


4 
' 
4 


unseasonable at 
tronal reformation, borby any single 
effort of the genius of Mr. Fox in 
the management of foreign pr 
but by the continued application of 
the powers of Sg min 
Our various for@sen ana cGomestic 
interests, aided indeed by the exer 
“men o 
racter for talents and information. 
But however | satisfied the imme 
diate partizans of Mr. Fox might be 


ae at constitu- 


ities, 


his great mind to ail 


. . » - } % i 
tious of othe: the first cha- 
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ok “ys 
ith such arguments as these, and 
. 2 7 +7 
however gratified by all the mea- 
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ble effect proaucec: by bis exalta. 


on into power. A thouehtless mul 
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titude had imaeined, that when the 
ce Mt, Dis ’ iA lhe 
Opp onent Gor iar. fil shhouid re 
called to the councis of bis sove 
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reion, the pu burt! i be 
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loss of whose favour 


,O0 Ac Oount of Mr. Fox. 


shit uld be ci livered frou Fele1ous 
tests, how: ver they migiet vield to 
the good advice of Mr. Fox, would 
mortified to find that it 


Was stil them great duty jd: 


doubtless be 
og trently 
to wait. Lhe violent reformers coulis 
Set nothing done: 
them who. veli cried out 
for the Lou of sine urCs, beheld 
a bill brought to parliament, to 
render the possession of a 
sinecure, alre sad) held by the 
Lord of the Treasury, comp vatible 
with the enjoyment of the 
ments of Lis new office. 


mently 


abolit 


great 
first 


onle. 
\ll these 
indeed with 
the sore reasonable tollowers of Mr. 
Fox, had confidently assumed that 


‘ juin sa Fy + —e 
NOV eithe i p74 ice Would VE made, Of 


persons, in common 


the war would be carried on withnew 
vigour and success. Kut what suc- 
Cess could be expected against an 
chemy whose troops had nearly 
conquered the continent; and what 
vigour by a country which possessed 
scarcely any disposeable force? Mr. 
Fox had undoubtedly been much 
misunde rstood ; and, like every 
Jeader of opposition, he had found 
assembled under his banners many 
factious, discontented, 


speculative, 
and unreasonable 


men, for the 
he would now 
compensation in the solid 
influence of the government. He 
had however surpassed ordinary op- 
positionists in vehemence of charac- 
ter; and he had much encouraged 
a vague idea that some most impor- 
tant reforms would be effected un- 
~ his auspices. We conceive it 
» have been the great fault of his 
pebtie d lite to create exp 
1 


this kind, 


rece e 


ectations 
which he could never 
i alize . in many spe ( ch 
lament, and in his addr 
Whig Club 

tucnts 


es an par- 
‘SsSes to the 
as well as to his Cousti- 
he had = strenuou: ly 


urged 
the neCEss sitv of 


reforms, the nature 


of which he was not careful vo €xX- 


plain: sometimes declaring shese 
Put ‘cd LmMe ntal te hi ANE s TO be ESSe nt: | 
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erty, and occasionally re pre- 


them as an almost indispen- 
sable preliminary to the attainment 
Dn of peace, elt there bye aly 


~ 


.JNevociations with F 


and that part of 


yecture. 


rance. [Noy 
(said he, in the debate On the 
assessment bill of Mr. P 
who feel themselves capabli 
restoring peace with the enemy, 
and internal tranquillity to these 


men” 
trinie 
i 


*. 


i 


kingdoms, wethout a chunge of syste 
and without restoring the constitution 
10 2t8 2vour, l Can only Say that they 
are more sanguine than [ am, hein 
speak on the subject without an 
personal inotive; tor I — tg 
clare that I will never take a part 
high or low in any administratien, 
until public opuiion shall have de. 
cided for a thorough and_ perfec: 
reform of all our abuses, and for 


direct return to the genuine prin. 
ciples of the British Constitution.” 


Mr. Pitt complained, on this occa- 
sion, as indeed on many others, of 
the undefined meaning of Mr. Box’: 
language; “© What” said he “ is that 
radical change on which the Righ 
Honourable Gentleman © so_ stre- 
nuously insists, lam at a loss to con- 
One thing however I col- 
lect from his speech, namely, that 
a total reform of parliament ts only 
a partoi that general change whicl: 
he is so anxious to bbtain, wad tha’ 
no portion of the existing govern 
ment isto be exempted from it.’” 

The meaning of those loose ex- 
pressions which Mr. Pitt, in 1797, 
was unable to explain, is still open, 
asiwe think, to the conjecture of the 
learned, the very entrance of Mr. 
Fox into power not having ret noved 
that ambiguity which was then s0 
much the subj je ct, both of Jamenta-: 
tion and complain a, 

Bu Wwe procee “| £0 the last act ol 
Mr. Fox’s political life, the nego- 
tiation tor peace; and we are so 
impressed with the persuasion that 
“ blessed are tlic peace makers,” as 
to feel tthe dispos 
that critica! x 


ition to exer 
which Was Cili- 
ssing the 1 
rlents ot Mr. ' ox on this occasion. 
Ww e shall merely relate 
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‘ng facts. Mr. Fox, in February 
)306, was informed by a foreigner, 
who gained admittance to him in 
wate, under the name of Guillet 
© de la Grevilhiere, that an assassina- 
© yon of the Emperor of the French 
was intended. “ Itis necessary (said 
he man) for the tranquillity of all 
- .yowned heads, to put to death the 
> Ruler of France, and a house has 
* been hired at Passy for this pur- 
ose.’ Mr. Fox immediately wrote 
~—_— : r ’ 
q familiar letter to M. Palleyrand, 
forming him of the circumstance, 
«J am not ashamed, said he, to 
~ confess to you, Sir, who know me, 
- that my confusion was extreme, in 
> thus finding myseif led into a con- 
i yersation with an avowed assassin. 
[ instantly ordered him to leave 
me, Our laws do not permit us 
to detain him, but I shall take care 
;: to have him landed at a seaport, as 
_ remote as possible from France. At 
- his first entrance, I did him the 
' honour to believe him to be a spy.” 
| M. Tallevrand replied, that having 
- faid this communication before the 
"emperor, his Majesty observed, ‘I 
| recognize here the principles, ho- 
~ nour, and virtue, by which Mr. 
» Fox has been actuated. Thank him 
— onmy part.” In an accompanying 
letter of the same date, the French 
- minister transmitted an extract from 
arecent speech of the Emperor to 
the levislative body in France, ex- 
pressing a disposition to peace, on 
the basis of the Treaty of Amiens. 
“It may be agreeable to you,” 
says M. Talleyrand in the open- 
ing of the letter, “‘ to receive news 
rom this country. You will see 
that our wishes are still for peace.” 
M r. Fox returned for answer, that 
un order to avoid chicane, and asa 
better basis of negotiation, the ob- 
ject on each side should be “ a 
peace honourable for both parties and 
their allies, and calculated to secure 
the tranquillity of Europe.” Nothing 
undoubtedly could be more gene- 
ral, than a basis, as it was termed, 
of this sort. In the further pro- 
gress of the business, Lord Yar- 
mouth, then in France, who was 
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not accredited as a minister, held 
verbal conferences with the French 
Government ; and it was inferred by 
Mr. Fox from his Lordship’s ac- 
count of those verbal communica- 
tions, considered in connection 
with a letter received from Mr. 
Talleyrand, by Mr. Fox, that the 
principle of wutt possidetis was 
agreed to, as the basis of the in- 
tended treaty. In the mean time, 
new objects of ambition presented 
themselves to France, and evident 
signs were given of her disposition 
to depart from that principle of 
uti possidetis, to which she was 
construed to have given at least a 
verbal consent. Lord Holland was 
now directed to set out for Paris as 
an accredited minister, but the in- 
creasing illness of Mr. Fox pre- 
vented the departure of so near a 
relative, and the Earl of Lauderdale 
was substituted. This change of 
the plenipotentiary gave the first 
notice to Mr. Fox of the very se- 
rious nature of his indisposition. 
The French minister denied his 
having ever assented to any other, 
than the general “ Basis,” first sug- 
gested by Mr. Fox, and the nego- 
tiation, afier some cayoliments to 
the British Secretar, of State, 
whose increasing maiady was gaid 
to have caused a change of tone in 
the British ministry, and some rude- 
ness to. the Lar! of Lauderdale, 
was broken oil. That the French 
intended to amuse this country by 
2 delusive hope of peace; that they 
paid unbecoming compliments to 
Mr. Fox, at the expence both of 
his predecessors, and otf his col. 
leagues; and that they departed 
from their own verbal professions, 
there can be little question. The 
negociation, though it dic not con- 
tinue to be conducted by Mr. Fox, 
proceeded in exact conformity to 
his sentiments; for he was consult- 
ed on all material points; and 
there is reason to suppose that it 
tern..nated, as it would have done, 
if he had himself dictated every 
proceeding. Our chief doubt, upon 
this important subject, respects the 
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policy of insisting on the strict 
prince iple of uti pos ssidetis, eitheras a 
preliminary to negotiation, 
as acondition of peace. 

Mr. Fox was now compelied by 
the rapid increase of his di: order, 
which was become manitestly drop- 
sical, to undergo the operation of 
tapping. ‘The first of these dan- 
gerous experiments, took place on 
the 7th of August, and on the fol- 
lowing days his state was extreme- 
ly dubious. He was fully sensible 
of his danger. Having rallied and 
seen his friends, he is sad to bave 
been told by one of them, a noble- 
man who wished to administer com- 
fort, that he had made a party for 
Christmas, and expected Mr. Fox 
to be of the number, adding ‘It 
will be a new scene for you, Sir.’— 
Mr. Fox replied-—‘‘1 shall indeed 
be in a new scene by Christmas. 
What do you think, my Lord, of 
the state of the onl after death r 
He is reported to have proceeded 
to say “I should have believed in 
the immortality of the soul, though 
Christianity never bad existed, but 
how it acts when separated hen 
the body, is beyond my capacity 
of judging. This however I] shall 
know by Christmas.” 

During his illness, he is said to 
have expressed an anxtous wish, 
that he might live to witness the 
accomplishment of the abolition of 
the Slave Trade: and be left it as 
his dying charge to his political 
friends, that they should persevere 
in their efforts, till that great ob- 
ject should be obtained. 

Mr. Fox had requested to be re- 
moved from London to his resi- 
dence, at St. Ann’s Hill; he was 
however with difficulty carried to 
the House of the Duke of Devoun- 
shire, at Chiswick. Here a second 
tapping took place, on the 30th of 
August. He appeared to be in 
great danger soon atier the opera- 
tion, but again surprised his friends 
by a a temporary revival. In a few 
days more they saw every hope va- 
aish; but they were allowed to take 
their leave of him. To Lord Henry 


or even 


Illness and Death of Mr 


. Fox... Mr. Gilbert. [Noy 


Petty, then Chancellor of the p, 
chequer, he is understood to ™ 
said,—** All this is in the course 
nature—v our labour is difficult , 


not despair. Mrs. Fox, and Loy 
Hoiland, both overcome with ey 
remaiped around him. He 
hand ot Mrs. Fox into that of lord 
Hoilaad, and then placed his own 
upon theirs—** God bless you, si 
he, Idie in peace. I pity you? 
These are veported to be the Me 
words which he uttered*®, He died 
on Saturday, the 13th of Septem. 
ber 1806, between five and six jy 
the evening, in the 59th year of 
his age. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


put t thi 


a —- 


REV. NATHANIEL GILBERT. 

Tue Rev. Nathaniel Gilbert (late 
vicar of Bledlow) was the eldest son 
of Nathaniel Gilbert, sq. of the 
land of Antigua, He received the 
best inheritancea tather could trans. 
mit to his son, the example of a 
life of unspotted honour aud integri- 
ty, and of a piety not only genuine, 
but fervent. As far as the prayers 
of his dunolieas parents could avail 
he was sanctified from his_ birth, 
and the great object of his educe- 
tion was to bring him up tn the nur 
ture and admonition of the Lord. 
At seven years of ace, 
to Eng land, and 


care or his wecte, 
bert, 


he was sent 
sectoral to the 
Mr. Francis Gil- 
who was nine a gentleman oi 
singular piety, in whose house he 
shewed many hopeful signs of his 
being under the influence of religi- 
ous principles, as well as a decided 
inclination for the Christian m- 
nistry. Atthe age of ten he was 
placed with the Rev. Mr, Hatton, 
of Water’s Upton, in Shropshire, 


* The words of Mr. Fox,which have been 
quoted, are tuken from a publication which 
though anonymous, bears in many parts 
of it strong marks of authenticity. iar 
last words ‘* I die in peace, but pity you,” 
or terms nearly synonymous, are in seve- 
ral publications, and have, if we mistake 
not, been publicly quoted by one of Mr. 
Fox’s friends. 
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where, for several years, he ap- 
plied to the Latin and Greek classics, 
While he was thus growing up asa 
tender pliant, sheltered by a private 
and re ligious education from the 
corruptions of the world, the prema- 
cure death of his father reeaiied him- 
selfand his sisters tothe island of An- 
tigua. .As long as his excellent mo- 
ther servived, her exhortations and 
exampie were effectual, through di- 
vine grace, to preserve him in the 
happy gethe of youthful piety ; but 
when it please .d God to take her to 
himself, then he and the whole fa- 
iily felt how great a loss they had 
sustained. He was soon drawn to 
associate with the people of the 
world, to imbibe their spirit, and to 
imitate their manners. The re- 
straints of religion were gradually 
shaken off, God’s word was. laid 
aside, and prayer much disused ; 
till at last he was betrayed ate 
some gross Violations of the law of 
God, which, though too common in 
those i Sandie to be deemed. disrepu- 
table, yet he well knew were hate- 
ful in the eyes of God ; and they 
rendered him loathsome in his own. 
His conscience was wounded and 
polluted, but not seared. He did 
not tamely yield to the general 
corruption, but made many reiterat- 
ed, though unsuccessful, ‘efforts to 
stem its torrent. There was a pain- 
ful warfare carried on in_ his soul 
between grace and nature, which 
continued with various success until 
his twentieth year. Then he began 
to make a firmer stand against sin, 
and with more truth and "yeadbelien 
to say, I will arise, and go to my ba- 
ther. He resolved to return to Eng- 
land, to resume his studies, and to 
devote himself to the service of reli- 
“10n, 

Iu this determination which the 
grace of God’s Holy Spirit had ma- 
nifestly influenced him to adopt, he 

Was strengthened by the circum- 
stances in which the providence of 
God had placed himself and family. 

Brought up in the hope ot inheriting 
a considerable estate, he was equally 
surprised and shocked to find, on his 
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return to Antigua, that that estate 
was overwhelmed with debt, and 
that the subsistence of the whole fa- 
mily depended on his mother’s 
small jointure. At her death that 
resource failed, and the revenues of 
the estate being x wholly appropriat- 
ed to pay the cre ‘ditors of his father 
and grandfather, he, his brother, 
and three unmarried sisters were 
cast, altogether unprovided tor, on 
the world. ‘This was a severe, but 
it proved a wholesome discipline ; 
and both he and his family bave 
often blessed God, that He had seen 
meet thus to afflict them. Disap- 
pointment, poverty, neglect, and 
occasionally even hunger, (for he 
sometimes wanted a meal, and some- 
times was indebted for it to the 
gratefulattachment of the poor slaves 
on his father’s estate) conspired to 
wean him from the world, and to 
lead him to the sanctuary of religion 
for shelter and consolation. He 
fled from Antigua, as from a scene 
of sorrow, vice, and humiliation, 
The healthful : sprightly youth, who 
at seventeen had been alike a 
Stranger to vice and sorrow, return- 
ed to England at twenty, broken 

down in health and spirits; like 
the Prodigal Son, paintully tracing 
back his steps to his father’s house. 
From this distresstul period may be 
sag the highly irritable state of 

. Gilbert’s nerves, which conti- 
~, to the hour of his death. 

Upon his coming to England, 
he settled in Shropshire, in’ the 
parish of Madeley, and during 
the years he there prosecuted his 
ministerial studies, he enjoyed the 
invaluable advantages of Mr, Flet- 
cher’s public labours and_ private 
association. He acquainted him- 
self with God, and was at peace, 
He grew in grace and knowledge, 
and entered upon the work of the 
ministry, though with much humi- 
lity and diffidence, yet with far 
more experience and knowledge 
than most young men possess. 

The diflerent scenes of his minis- 
terial labours have been laid at 
Bristol, London, Budworth, Sierra 
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Leone, Aveley, and finally at Bled- 
low, in Buckinghamshire. In every 
station which he filled he was re- 
spected and beloved. The kind- 
ness of his heart made him friends, 
aud the suavity of his manners pre- 
vented him from making enemies. 
tle was disinterested and liberal, 
modest, difident, open, sincere and 
unaffected, His public ministra- 
tions were discharged with a_ re- 
markable degree of propriety, se- 
riousness, and devotion, and his 
discourses were solid, practical, and 
impressive. His nervous habits, 
connected with the low opinion 
which he entertained of himself, 
induced him to throw himself always 
into the back ground, and to put be- 
fore him men, whose piety and ta- 
lents were greatly inferior to his 
own. He sought not great things 
in the ministry; he studiously shun- 
ned every thing which savoured of 
notoriety, and wasas much gratified 
to exercise bis ministry in a small 
country congregation, as others are 
with more numerous and splendid 
audiences. And in the limited cir- 
cles to which his labours were con- 
tined, he was ever regular and dili- 
gent in preaching the word, in vi- 
siting the sick, and in instructing 
vouth. No suspicion of covetous- 
ness could attach to him, for his 
flock knew well that he was more 
anxious to communicate truth than 
to receive tythes. 

It is too much the complaint of 
ministers, that they see no adequate 
fruit of their labour. In this re- 
spect Mr. Gilbert suffered in com- 
mon with his brethren: neverthe- 
less, he by no means laboured in 
vain. Wherever he went, God was 
graciously pleased to make his minis- 
try the means of saving souls; and 
there are now livingsomeclergymen, 
who attribute to their association 
with him, under the divine blessing, 
that knowledge of the grace of the 
Gospel which they now possess. 

Mr.Gilbert possessed a sound and 
vigorous understanding, and a faci- 
lity also in expressing himself, 
which would have rendered him 
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highly useful as a writer, had not 
his extreme diffidence and modesty 
restrained him. He was prevailed 
on by the importunity of his friends 
to publish asermon which he preach- 
ed at Reading, at Archbp. Laud’s 
lecture, on the subject of ‘ The 
forbidden tree,” (a review of it ap- 
peared in the Christian Observer 
for March, 18@5,) which will be 
found to be an able and ingenious 
vindication of the ways of God in 
this particular, from the objections 
of the sceptic, and the sneers of the 
profane. This production will serve 
to illustrate, both the acuteness of 
his reasoning powers, and the 
strength of his piety. He was also 
a frequent and aceeptable contribu- 
tor tothe work in which this record 
of his worth is now inserted, 

Mr. Gilbert cultivated, in an emi- 
nent degree, a Catholic spirit for 
those who differed from him in doc- 
trine. Tothe church of which he was 
a minister, he was warmly attached, 
and her honour and interest he was 
ever desirous to promote by all fair 
and honourable means, which did 
not trench on the love of the Chris- 
tian brotherhood and the interests 
of vital Christianity; but he was 
still liberal and affectionate towards 
those, whose sentiments respecting 
the forms of ecclesiastical polity had 
led them to separate themselves from 
that church. 

For a minister to relinquish his 
country, and all the comforts of civi- 
lized society, and the privileges of 
Christian communion, to risk his 
life in an unwholesome climate, 
without any view whatever to ho- 
nour or emolument; and to leave 
behind him, in the tenderness of 
childhood, an only son, (who now 
lives to lament his Joss) in order to 
preachthe gospel of Christ in Africa, 
will be deemed a strong presump- 
tion of the integrity of his religious 
profession. But repulsive as the en- 
cagements of a missionary generally 
are to the feelings of mankind, yet 
men of constitutional fire, vivid ima- 
gination, cheerful spirits, and un- 
broken constitution, may suffer less 
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thisnature. Hewever, when from 
various considerations it appeared 
tohim to be his duty to aceept the 
chaplainship of Sierra Leone, he 
did not reason with flesh and blood, 
but cheerfully forsook all to follow 
Christ. 

His death was such as might be 
expected from the general tenor of 
his life—calm and serene. His 
disease was of the liver, and must 
have commenced long before he or 
his friends had the least suspicion 
of it. Hehad often been much in- 
disposed for more than a year before, 
but it was not till the latter end of 
July that he felt himself seriously 
ill. From that time he apprehend- 
ed that his sickness would be unto 
death, although his friends at first 
supposed it to be only a low, nervous 
fever. But it too soon appeared 
what was the nature of his com- 
plaint. He complied with the im- 
portunities of his friends, and went 
up to London for medical advice. 
He enjoyed for upwards of six 
weeks the anxious attentions of men 
of the first professional skill, but 
every means which they employed 
for arresting the progress of his dis- 
order proved ineffectual. 

Early in the month of August he 
had written to his wife’s brother, 
that he considered his disease as 
mortal, and that at no period of his 
life had he been able to look death 
in the tace with more cheerfulness 
and composure: that he every way 
felt himself a sinner and an unpro- 
fitable servant, but that he was gra- 
ciously enabled to cast his soul on 
the sure mercies of God in the Son 
of his love, and that he trusted his 
Redeemer would bear him safely 
through his last conflict, and crown 
him with eternal life. On the Tues- 
day week before his death, the 
same brother came to London to 
see him. He found Mr. Gilbert very 
low in body, but tranquil and serene 
in mind. He then held similar 
language to that which has just 
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than others in such an undertaking. 
Bot Mr. Gilbert’s character was the 
reverse of all this, and all his habits 
seemed hostile to an attempt of 
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been quoted, and observed that 
though the general tenour of his 
life might, he hoped, be admitted 
as a proot of the sincerity of his 
faith in Christ, yet so strongly did 
he feel the defects of bis best obe- 
dience, and his many partial de- 
partures from God, that he found 
he had nothing on which he could 
place the slightest reliance but 
Christ alone, and that on him he 
rested the whole of his hope of sal- 
vation. He had always been used, 
he said, to consider death as a very 
formidable thing, and he was sur- 
prised that he should then view it 
with so much composure: the only 
thing which excited a doubt in his 
mind was, that he should enjoy so 
much peace : he was almost tempt- 
ed to consider it as a false peace, 
He added, that he telt most of this 
peace when he considered himself 
absolutely as a dead man, who had 
done with this world, and was only 
interested inthat which was tocome. 
Symptoms occasionally favourable 
had revived his hope of life, and 
for the sake of his family he would 
be content to live; but he com- 
plained that the idea divided his 
soul, and drew him back to earth. 
On Thursday merning the 12th 
instant when his wife told him tha¢ 
she rejoiced to see his faith and 
patience hold out, he answered 
cheerfully, “ I have nothing to try 
them.” His decay was very rapid 
on the Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day. On Sunday the !5th his bro- 
ther communicated to him what he 
had just learned from one of the 
medical gentlemen who attended 
him—that he was tien dying. A mo- 
mentary expression of surprise pass- 
ed across his countenance, and he 
answered, “I never expected to re- 
cover. I deemed it merely possible, 
because all things are possible with 
God; yet I was not aware J was 
dying. However, the will of God 
be done.” From that moment all 
his conduct and language were those 
of a dying Christian. He request- 


ed his brother to administer to him 
the Lord’s Supper, which he receiv- 
ed with great devotion, joining on 
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his kness in the general confession at other seasons poured out his sou! 
with uncommon ardour. On Mon- in expressions of praise and prayey 
day morning he shewed much plea- He frequently repeated “ lam ¢ going 
sure in seeing a dear friend, and to rest,” and then added, “God is 
observed to him “ that he had the rest of my soul.” Once he said, 
thought it his duty to use every “ I am blessed; blessed be te 
means for his recovery, but that he name of the Lord.” Fora consi. 
was ready to die, and thatafter what derable time, he attempted to sing 
he had suffered, it would be a pity Hallelujah ; aie by many other ex. 
to have the same to pass over again.” pressions, which his inarticulate ut- 
On the Tuesday morning he de-  terancerendered hardly intelligible, 
clared himself happier than he had _ he fully evinced that his end was 
ever been before. From Sunday _ not only peaceable, but joy ous, 
evening till near eleven o’clock on On Wednesday he fell asleep with- 
Tuesday night he was often deli- out a sigh or groan, Thus did he 
rious; he had, however, frequent end, in “the 46th vear of his age, 
lucid intervals, in which he was a life, which, with the exception of 
perfectly collected. Not an ex- hie period of his youth, passed in 
pression escaped him = which Antigua, was spent without any 
could give pain to his friends, or blemish on his christian profession, 
which indicated any discompo- or any spot on his integrity and ho. 
sifre in his own spirit. From first nour in his dealings with man, 
to last the peace of God evidently Were his character summed up ina 
shed a calm over all his faculties. few words, perhaps none could be 
He slept for two or three hours on found more appropriate, than those 
Tuesday night, and was afterwards in which the Truth himself bare 
wholly tiee from delirium, and per- witness to the character of Na- 
fectly in his senses. He sometimes thaniel, Behold an Israelite indeed, 
cited passages from Scripture, and zn whom there zs no guile ! 








DEATHS 
In an advanced age Earl Grey. He is At Bletchingdon, co. Oxford, the Ree, 
sueceeded in his title and estate by his James Cowarp, rector of that parish. 
eldest son late Viscount Howick. At Kilvington, near Thirsk, aged 70, the 


In Charlotte-str. Portland-place, Henry Rev, Francis Henson, D.D. 31 years rec- 
Scott, fourth Earl of Deloraine, Vis- tor of that place, and formerly fellow of 


count Hermitage, and Baron Scott. Sidney College, Cambridge. 
At Shornbrook, near Bedford, WiLLram tev, WiLL1AaM Norrorp, rector of Boy- 
MACKINEN Fraser, M.D. ton and Bradfield-Combust, Suffolk. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have already frequently stated, that l'teraty notices, in order to be inserted, must 
be forwarded to us before the 15th day of the month. When this limitation is pot at- 
tended to, gentlemen must lay their account with being disappointed in the hope of 
seeing their works announced.—The request of J. F. H, will be attended to. 

A second letter from Taxis; and A. H. Z. are under consideration. 


’ 


S.P.; A Quanpam SportsMAN; and R. H. are recived. 

We refer AMINTOR tothe review of Burder on Amusements in our Vol. for 1805, and to 
the review of Mrs. Carter’s life in our last number.—Lucretia Sevsy will, if possible, 
be gratified. 

ELEAZAR Ought to have been aware that there may be in the world more Dr. Buchanans 
than one. 

Mr. Faper’stwo favours have been received. His paper will appear. 


ff1s quite out of our power to furnish the money wanted by R. D. 


R. D. will under- 
stand this. 








ERRATUM. 


Last Number, p, 648, col. 1,1. 6, for seeds read weeds. 



































